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NCIENT of days, Who sittest, throned in glory; 
To Thee all knees are bent, all voices pray; 
Thy love has blest the wide world’s wondrous 
story, 
With light and life since Eden’s dawning day. 


O Holy Father, Who hast led Thy children 
In all the ages, with the Fire and Cloud, 
Through seas dry-shod; through weary wastes bewil- 
dering ; 
To Thee, in reverent love, our hearts are bowed. 


O Holy Jesus, Prince of Peace and Saviour, 
To Thee we owe the peace that still prevails, 
Stilling the rude wills of men’s wild behavior, 
And calming passion’s fierce and stormy gales. 


O Holy Ghost, the Lord and the Life-giver, 
Thine is the quickening power that gives increase ; 
From Thee have flowed, as from a pleasant river, 
Our plenty, wealth, prosperity, and peace. 


O Triune God, with heart and voice adoring, 
Praise we the goodness that doth crown our days; 
Pray we, that Thou wilt hear us, still imploring 
Thy love and favor, kept to us always. 


—William Croswell Doane. 


In memory of Bishop Doane we print the above hymn, doubtless well 
known to all our readers. Some years ago Rudyard Kipling, while jour- 
neying in this country, was desperately ill. During convalescence ls 
nurse, who had been brought up a Churchwoman, diverted him by read- 
ing poetry. Among other things she read this hymn. It appealed to him 
greatly and he frequently asked its repetition, expressing lus adnuration 
of its poetic beauty. 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 
First Bishop of Albany 


For forty-flve years a member of the Board of Missions; for twenty-six 
years its Vice-president and Chairman 
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ITH keen realization of our loss, 
yet with heartfelt thanksgiving 
for his example, we record the death of 
the patriarch of our 

William Cros- Board of Missions. 

well Doane On Saturday, May 
17th, in the eighty- 
first year of his age, William Croswell 
Doane, first bishop of Albany, was called 
to his reward. 

Conspicuous by his many gifts and 
graces, a man of power and leadership 
placed in the midst of large affairs, he 
won a name and an influence unique in 
the American Church. The forty-four 
years of his episcopate were filled with 
notable achievements. He was scholar 
and statesman, priest and poet. His 
aspirations for Church and country are 
nobly voiced in his stately hymn, “An- 
cient of Days, Who Sittest Throned in 
Glory,” to the strains of which the re- 
tiring procession marched down the aisle 
of the cathedral he had built, leaving 
him at rest beneath its altar. 

It was a rich and useful life, express- 
ing itself in a large variety of service. 
Others will tell of Bishop Doane in his 
relations to his diocese and the general 
Church; of his work as statesman and 
publicist; of the great part he took in 
awakening the conscience of the country 
upon matters of public morals and fam- 
ily life. It is for us to bear testimony 


to that which he did in the field of mis- 
sionary endeavor. 

When he was but six months old his 
father, George Washington Doane—to 
whom we owe our missionary hymn, 
“Fling Out the Banner,’—was conse- 
crated as the second bishop of New 
Jersey. Three years later we find him, 
as one of the leaders in the Church’s 
missionary work, preaching a great ser- 
mon at the consecration of our first mis- 
sionary bishop, Jackson Kemper. It was 
a trumpet ca‘l to the Church: “To every 
soul of man,” thus it runs, “in every 
part of the world, the Gospel is to be 
preached. . . Open your eyes to the 
wants, open your ears to the cry, open 
your hands for the relief of a perishing 
world. Send the Gospel. Send it, as 
you have received it, in the Church. 
Send out, to preach the Gospel and to 
build the Church, to every portion of 
your own broad land, to every stronghold 
of the prince of hell, to every den and 
nook and lurking-place of heathendom, 
a missionary bishop!” 

In such an atmosphere, with such a 
father, William Croswell Doane, even 
from his cradle, was imbued with the 
missionary ideal. Rarely is it given to 
a father and a son to be conspicuous 
leaders in the same field of endeavor; 
still more rarely to be also bishops in 


the Church. The years which lie be- 
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hind the Church’s organized mission 
work are bridged by these two lives, and 
with every great movement for carrying 
out her Master’s final command, the 
name of Doane has been intimately as- 
sociated. It was not strange that death 
should have found him in attendance 
upon a meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

For forty-five years 
as priest and bishop 
he was actively 
identified with the 
administration of the Church’s mission- 
ary work. In 1886 and again in 1910 he 
shared in a radical reorganization of the 
Board of Missions as the Church’s exec- 
utive agent. Immediately after the 
adoption of the new plans in 1886, 
Bishop Doane was elected vice-president 
and chairman of the Board, and held 
that office by successive re-elections until 
the adoption of the present missionary 
canon in 1910 abolished the office he had 
filled so long and so worthily. 

No one worked more earnestly than 
he to bring about this result. He real- 
ized that the Church was entering upon 
a new era in the discharge of her world- 
mission, and that new needs called for 
new methods and new men. So with a 
fine spirit of self-forgetfulness he 
stepped from the platform where he had 
so long presided over the meetings of the 
Board and took a seat almost at the feet 
of the younger bishop who had been 
chosen by the Church to be the Board’s 
president and leader. In spite of the 
weight of years he was rarely absent 
from the Board meetings, where he 
seemed indeed to be a modern St. John. 

Most men drift into a cautious con- 
servatism as years creep on. The ability 
to take wide views, the readiness to ac- 
cept risks and adopt new plans, pass 
away. It was not so with Bishop Doane; 
he went from strength to strength. To 
him more than to any other single mem- 
ber of the Board is due the expansion of 
the Church’s mission work in recent 
years. For it was he who in 1899 led the 
movement for putting a new spirit into 
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the halting wheels of missionary mechan- 
ism. The result was the memorable ten 
years’ secretaryship of the present pres- 
ident of the Board. 

It was to attend the Board meeting 
on May 14th that he came to New York, 
against the wishes of his family. After 
following the business of the meeting 
for several hours, Bishop Doane rose 
in evident weariness to withdraw. 
Instantly the members were on their 
feet. They always stood when he en- 
tered or left the room during the ses- 
sion. With reverent regard they 
watched his venerable form pass from 
their sight—as it proved, forever. He 
did not return alive to his home, but 
was stricken with mortal illness at the 
Hotel Manhattan and in two days the 
end came. 

So passed from the labor and toil of 
this life, to his rest and reward in the 
presence of his Master, a staunch soldier, 
a high-minded gentleman, an honored 
bishop, a lover of all the family of God. 
May he rest in light and peace. 


LSEWHERE in this number appears 
the full statement of the business 
accomplished at the recent meeting of 
the Board of Mis- 
sions. It was in 
many ways the most 
significant and im- 
portant meeting yet held, and certain 
features of it demand editorial notice. 

Never before has the attendance been 
so large. Forty members out of a pos- 
sible. fifty were present, and of the re- 
maining ten several were ill or absent 
from the country. No part of the 
country was without its representative, 
and a wide variety of opinion and ex- 
perience was placed at the Board’s serv- 
ice in deciding the questions which came 
before it. 

The report of the treasurer, showing 
receipts to May Ist, was encouraging. 
There was a net increase over last year 
of more than $18,000. Parishes and Sun- 
day Schools had contributed the bulk of 
this; the offerings from individuals and 
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Woman’s Auxiliaries showed a slight 
decrease. The legacies were consider- 
ably larger than those of the previous 
year, The treasurer also reported con- 
siderable sums in money as received for 
the Church in the flooded areas of the 
Middle West and directions were given 


concerning the distribution of the 
amount. 

Some suggested 

Constructive policies brought be- 

Policies fore the Board by 


the Executive Com- 
mittee gave rise to long and interesting 
discussion. The first was on a proposed 
plan for handling the work among the 
mountaineers and Southern mill towns 
upon a federated rather than a diocesan 
basis. For some time it has been felt 
that much of our missionary work for 
the prosecution of which the aid of the 
whole Church is required, and which 
could be dealt with under some uniform 
policy, would be more efficiently done if 
it were treated in larger units. With a 
view to testing the possibilities of such 
a course the Board prepared a memo- 
randum to be sent to the various bishops 
concerned, asking such information as 
is necessary, and suggesting conditions 
under which this work might be carried 
on in cooperation with the Board. This 
is a definite effort toward taking certain 
large problems out of their merely di- 
ocesan environment and treating them 
under federated policies. 

A second policy, which may have far- 
reaching results, concerned new work 
among white people in the United States. 
It was in part the result of a memorial 
sent to the Board of Missions from a 
meeting of the Eighth Missionary De- 
partment in Los Angeles last fall, in 
which a request was made that the do- 
mestic missionary bishops might be 
placed on the same footing as those in 
foreign fields. There is a growing feel- 
ing throughout the Church that the do- 
mestic missionary is at a serious disad- 
vantage, as compared with his brother 
clergyman who serves in lands abroad, 
with regard to stability and adequacy of 
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income, and permanency of tenure. In 
order to make trial of a method which 
may perhaps bring about the desired 


‘results, the Board passed a resolution 


which will be found in full on page 416. 
It is proposed that new men, not drawn 
from the present domestic staff, who are 
taking up new work among white people, 
shall be appointed by the joint action of 
the bishop and the Board after their 
qualifications shall be investigated, as is 
now done with volunteers for distant 
lands; and that they shall agree to re- 
main three years in the work. If they 
go under these circumstances, the Board 
agrees to supplement the sums given 
locally up to an amount sufficient to pro- 
vide salaries of not less than $800 for a 
single man and not less than $1200 and a 
residence for a married man. To this 
will be added an allowance for not more 
than three dependent children between 
six and sixteen, at the rate of $100 each. 
After the work has been aided for five 
years the amount of the Board’s appro- 
priation is to be reduced by at least 20 
per cent each year until it is finally ex- 
tinguished. : 

The above proposal 


For the is an effort to ac- 
Domestic complish certain 
Missionary things in behalf of 


the domestic mis- 
sionary; among these are (a) an in- 
crease of the staff and a dignifying of 
the service by careful inquiry as to 
qualifications, (b) a permanent tenure 
made possible by sufficient support, (c) 
a standard of salaries constituting a sort 
of minimum wage, thereby helping to re- 
move the scandal of underpaid clergy, 
(d) the development of local self-sup- 
port by the gradual withdrawal of help 
after a definite period. 

Under the above plan, which can have 
only a limited scope, it is hoped to try 
out the problems involved, and discover 
whether, with a more uniform policy and 
more adequate backing, our domestic 
missionary work may not be better done; 
so that this, or some other method, may 
in time be applied to all our home mis- 
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sionaries. Certainly one is disposed to 
welcome any proposal which looks 
toward such an end. 

The May Board 


The meeting is the time 
Appropriations when appropriations 
are made for our 
entire mission work. The Board faced 
these questions this year in an anxious 
frame of mind. While improvemerit is 
being made in the gifts of the Church, 
there is no certainty whatever that the 
whole apportionment will be met. If it 
is not, there will probably be a further 
deficit item to add to the accumulated 
deficits of former years. Also there was 
a feeling of caution in view of the gen- 
eral financial situation throughout the 
country. The appropriations as sug- 
gested by the Executive Committee 
showed an increase of $31,000 for the 
fiscal year. This was what remained 
after pruning most severely the requests 
of the missionary bishops aggregating 
$160,000. All items for advance work 
were stricken out, and the remaining in- 
crease represented only what was con- 
sidered absolutety imperative to prevent 
the present work from incurring serious 
damage. The Board felt, however, that 
in view of the situation it could not take 
the responsibility of voting even this 
modest advance for an entire fiscal year. 
Therefore it made the appropriations 
only for a period of six months, in the 
hope that the attention of the Church 
may thus be aroused, and the needed in- 
terest and support evoked to make it pos- 
sible to extend these appropriations over 
the remainder of the fiscal year. 

We believe that when once the Church 
understands the matter she will respond 
generously to the need. Each year the 
very pressure of success in the mission 
field has made increased appropriations 
necessary. The growth of the work in- 
volves an inevitable enlargement of ex- 
penditure. Only a decaying or a self- 
supporting work should show decreased 
demands, and as yet our mission work as 
a whole has not reached the period of 
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self-support; even where, in certain iso- 
lated instances, self-support is possible, 
it only means a foothold gained for con- 
ducting larger operations. The day will 
no doubt come when the Christian 
Church can withdraw from some of the 
lands where she is now conducting her 
campaign, but most of us will not live 
to see it; and so long as the proportion 
of heathenism remains so appalling, such 
withdrawal ought to mean an active en- 
try into other portions of the world- 
field. A day of success and promise 
such as the present is of all times the last 
for “withdrawal and retrenchment, yet 
the Board has undoubtedly acted as a 
wise trustee in exercising such self-re- 
straint and serious curtailment, and in 
pressing upon the Church the signifi- 
cance of this action. 
In addition to the 
subjects above men- 
tioned the Board 
considered the pro- 
posal of the Archbishop of the West In- 
dies for the possible cession to the 
American Church of the missionary dis- 
trict of Central America. It will recom- 
mend to the General Convention that no 
action be taken at present. Notice was 
given by the presiding bishop that Bishop 
Gray of Southern Florida is to resign 
his missionary district at the next Gen- 
eral Convention. A reconstructed draft 
of the missionary canon was passed and 
recommitted to the committee for pre- 
sentation to the General Convention. 
At the time of the last General Con- 
vention, when the present missionary 
canon was under discussion, the question 
was asked whether it would be worth 
while for the Board of Missions to meet 
at all, since so much of the routine busi- 
ness would be transacted in the smaller 
bodies constituted by the canon. Those 
who remembered these statements must 
have smiled as they sat through the two 
all-day sessions of the May meeting. The 
time was too short for what had to be 
done, if the Board of Missions is to ex- 
ercise real and effective leadership in 
the missionary campaign. 


Other Matters 
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REMARKABLE opportunity will be 
offered in the Conference for 
Church Workers which is to take p!ace 
on the grounds of 


A Notable the Cathedral of St. 
Conference John the Divine, 
New —Vork: City, 


June 30th to July 5th. All the organized 
activities of the Second Department have 
been enlisted to make this a success. 
Missions, Education and Social Service 
will all be adequately represented. Lead- 
ers of the Church’s thought such as 
Bishops Lloyd and Kinsman, the Rev. 
Drs. Manning and Boynton, the Rev. 
Messrs. Gardner, Caley, Bishop, Crouch 
and Gilbert, together with lay men and 
women who are experts in many fields, 
are on the programme. The Rev. Fred- 
erick H. Sill, O.H.C., will be the pastor 
of the conference. Advantage will be 
taken of the abundant opportunities 
which New York furnishes for study and 
investigation of religious and_ social 
work. 

Arrangements will be made at reason- 
able rates in the vicinity of the Cathedral 
for the accommodation of those who at- 
tend the conference. It has been de- 
termined that nothing shall be left un- 
done which can help to make this initial 
conference of the Second Department in- 
spiring, instructive and delightful to 
those who take part in it. It should at- 
tract great interest and enlist a large 
number. Information concerning it may 
be had on application to the Rev. Charles 
K. Gilbert, 416 Lafayette Street, New 
York, 


* VERY Churchman has a right to feel 
proud of the work of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Tokyo. The hospital is now 
facing the greatest 

St. Luke’s Hos- opportunity it has 
pital, Tokyo and ever had, or is ever 
Japan’s Offer likely to have, In 
one sense such an 

opportunity is a crisis in the life of any 
institution. St. Luke’s must either go 
forward courageously and confidently 
to unknown, but certainly greater things, 
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or remain content with past achieve- 
ment. No apology need be offered for 
what has been done, or, indeed, for what 
St. Luke’s may continue to do. It is 
to-day a fairly equipped institution, 
rendering thoroughly good service, on a 
somewhat limited scale, it is true, but 
still filling an important place in the life 
of Japan and the life of the growing 
Christian Church. 

Every one will agree that the offer 
made by Prince Katsura and Baron Goto 
should be accepted. It was made at a 
time when both were holding high posi- 
tion in the Japanese government, and it © 
may therefore be said to be the offer of 
the government itself. It is one of the 
most significant occurrences in the his- 
tory of the Church in Japan. To decline 
it on the ground that the people of the 
United States are unwilling or unable to 
give the amount still needed to enable 
St. Luke’s to grow into a real inter- 
national hospital, would be to turn aside 
a friendly advance. 

Certainly Dr. Teus- 

Dr. Teusler, ler deserves the 

Physician and support, not only 

Diplomat of  fellow-Church- 
men, but of fellow- 
countrymen, Many of them have availed 
themselves in time of urgent need of the 
facilities of St. Luke’s and the skill of 
its staff. We may set aside the fact that 
Dr. Teusler and Dr. Bliss are every 
year contributing to the maintenance of 
the hospital several thousand dollars, 
not merely in service for which the mis- 
sionary salary is no compensation, but 
in actual money earned by them in prac- 
tice outside of the hospital. 

As the leading foreign surgeon in 
Japan, Dr. Teusler is the interpreter to 
the Japanese of all that is best in the 
medical and scientific life of the United 
States. As a friend and a helper of 
many Japanese, he is revealing to the 
nation the vital things that lie at the 
foundation of American life. A former 
American ambassador to Japan, who 
himself has been a patient in St. Luke’s, 
stated publicity the other day that Dr. 
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Teusler is not only a physician, but a 
diplomat. He has done more, this am- 
bassador declared, to interpret the best 
qualities of the people of the United 
States to the people of Tokyo, and 
through them to Japan, than any other 
man who has lived in Japan recently. 

The acceptance of Japan’s offer to aid 
in the development of St. Luke’s, and 
the giving of $250,000 to carry out the 
immediately necessary features of the 
plan would help not a little to allay the 
present anxiety on both shores of the Pa- 
cific in connection with the alien land 
law passed by the legislature of Cali- 
fornia. At a time such as this St. 
Luke’s Hospital may be made a medium 
of international peace and good-will. 


N a later page of this issue will be 
found an article entitled, “How Sun 
Yat Sen Became a Christian.” It is 
Sun Yat written by the Rev. 
Dr. Hager, who in 
Sen 1884 baptized this 
man, now so prominent a figure in the 
history of China and the world. In 
the pages of the North American Stu- 
dent Dr. Hager tells his interesting 
story, yet not quite the whole story, for 
Sun Yat Sen, when he returned to 
China, did already believe in Christ. 
He had imbibed this faith along with the 
education he received in the Church of 
England School in Honolulu, 

It is of the greatest value to have 
direct personal testimony concerning this 
man. Since he stepped into the light of a 
large publicity, many conflicting reports 
—some laudatory, some derogatory— 
have been circulated concerning him. 
It has been more than intimated that 
he is quite unworthy of his Christian 
profession; which, if true, would greatly 
discount the claims mission authorities 
have made concerning him and_ his 
people. It is well, therefore, to have this 
pen picture, by one who was in close con- 
tact with him for many years, of a man 
who has already borne so large a part in 
the wonderful awakening of China, and 
may in the future bear a larger. 
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HE passage of the alien land law by 

the legislature of California and 

its signature by the Governor have placed 

American mission- 

Japan aries in Japan in an 

and the United embarrassing  posi- 

States tion. Missionaries, 

as such, have no di- 

rect concern with the political relations 

of the lands from which they come and 

to which they go. Nevertheless, the 

continuance and effectiveness of their 

work depend in no small measure upon 

the maintenance of international good- 

will. They may not take sides for or 

against their own nations, so long as 

they are resident in other lands, but they 

must always and everywhere stand for 
justice. 

Not unnaturally the Japanese people 
find difficulty in understanding how a 
portion of a nation from which many 
missionaries come can enact laws which 
seem to them to contradict the gospel 
of brotherhood and good-will. The Jap- 
anese, accustomed to a highly centralized 
imperial government, have little idea of 
a nation composed of sovereign states. 
State legislation and state rights are 
facts beyond their experience. When an 
American missionary tries to explain 
the situation the Japanese listen politely, 
but none the less incredulously. More- 
over, Japanese conclude that as America 
is a Christian nation, whatever America 
does in the field of political action ex- 
presses America’s real religious convic- 
tions, 


Attitude Japanese newspapers 

of the Japanese have been calling 
Deace upon American mis- 
sionaries to declare 

themselves and use their influence 


against the California legislation. The 
Kokumin Shimbun, while recognizing 
the high character and good work of 
the missionary body, says: 

“If these missionaries really under- 
stand what humanity means, is not the 
present the time for them to preach the 
meaning of it to their own countrymen? 
They may say that they were sent here 
for the sake of the Japanese, that their 
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‘duty is to try to convert the pagan Jap- 
anese to Christianity, and that they have 
nothing to do with the politics of their 
homeland. Of course, there is some 
reason in their plea. But unfortunately 
it cannot be applied to the present case, 
for the present case is not a_ political 
problem in America, but a question be- 
tween America and Japan, or between a 
Christian country and a pagan one. Should 
the American missionaries do nothing 
-at this moment, the Japanese, who are 
well informed about the circumstances, 
will conclude that they are in sympathy 
with the California Legislature. In 
other words, they may, say that although 
they talk humanity, these Americans are 
influenced by racial prejudice and hate 
and look down upon pagan people. Of 
course the missionaries cannot succeed 
in their evangelical work among such 
people if this be the impression about 
them. * * 

“We wish to give them this advice: 
‘Go back to your country and teach your 
countrymen, or do your best from this 
side of the Pacific to teach the Ameri- 
cans on the other side.’ This is the way 
for them to act at this moment.” 

Even before senti- 
ments such as these 
were printed, one 
body of missionaries 
had ventured to express an opinion di- 
rectly to the California legislature. A 
conference of the representatives of 
several communions cabled its approval 
of President Wilson’s effort to persuade 
California to delay action. Last month 
we recorded the fact that Bishop Mc- 
Kim and Bishop Tucker had cabled to 
the Board of Missions asking that all 
right measures might be used to guide 
public opinion to a just conclusion. This 
message was transmitted to the bishops 
on the Pacific Coast and to the State 
Department at Washington. 

The country at large 
evidently deprecates 
California’s action, 
as evidenced by the 
overwhelming weight of editorial opin- 
ion gathered by the Japan Society. 
However this may be, it must be ad- 
mitted that the bill as finally passed 
easily falls within the terms of the im- 
migration treaty between the United 
States and Japan. It is evident, there- 
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fore, that the real issue is broader than 
any question of state interest or legis- 
lation. California’s action will probably 
result in forcing consideration of the 
broad question whether the United 
States is willing, subject to necessary 
regulations, to receive the people of 
Japan into American citizenship. We 
do not see how this country can fail 
ultimately to answer this question in the 
affirmative, especially if it continues to 
admit the peoples of southern and south- 
eastern Europe. | 
Japan has_ proved 
Japan’s World her claim to be one 
Position of the great powers 
of the world. Her 
people have earned distinction in letters, 
science and art. She is already an im- 
portant factor in international com- 
merce. Her educational system is 
among the most complete in the world. 
Long ago she included the principle of 
religious toleration in her constitution. 
There are many Christian congregations 
throughout the empire. Upon what 
then, Japan may fairly ask, can dis- 
crimination be based? Surely the United 
States cannot base it upon a question of 
race. For the fathers of the country in 
their Declaration of Independence as- 
serted as a self-evident truth “that all 
men are created equal.” 

While some Japanese—and some 
Americans also—have manifested much 
warmth of feeling during the discussion 
of this matter, all will accord the high- 
est praise to the dignity and restraint 
which have characterized Japan’s diplo- 
matic handling of the question. It 
affords convincing evidence of Japan’s 
right to the fullest consideration. 


N another page there appears an ear- 
nestly worded communication from 
one of our faithful clergy. It bears in- 
teresting testimony 


; The to the value of a cer- 
Missionary tain phase of activity 
Box 


carried on by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary—the preparing and 
sending out of missionary boxes. It is 
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called forth by the fact that one dio- 
cesan branch has suggested the desir- 
ability of discontinuing this practice and 
sending instead a sum of money equal to 
the value of the box. 

Although this suggestion is being 
called by the name of a special diocese, 
it is by no means a new idea. As new 
blood has come into the Auxiliary from 
year to year the same question has nat- 
urally been raised in several places. 
Certainly such a suggestion, which 
seems to commend itself to the minds 
of younger and more aggressive women, 
should be carefully considered. It may 
easily be in line with a better develop- 
ment and more modern methods. 

But we imagine that the letter which 
we print represents fairly the sentiment 
of a large proportion of those who 
have received missionary boxes. We 
think that the married clergy want 
them, and surely they are the best judges 
of their value. We must take exception 
to certain editorial comments on this 
matter which appeared in The Church- 
man of April 19th. The writer says: 
“The day of the missionary box, into 
which went everything because ‘it was 
good enough for the missionary’ is about 
passed, The humiliation suffered by 
the recipient was shameful and had to 
be borne in silence.’ We assure the 
author of these words that the day of 
that sort of missionary box was prob- 
ably past about the time he was born, 
that the “shameful humiliation” of 
which he speaks was of so rare occur- 
rence as to be negligible, and that when 
it did occur it was seldom borne in 
silence; for the only thing necessary 
was to write to the secretary at the 
Church Missions House and prompt cor- 
rection was certain. 

The writer in the Churchman goes 
on to state that the day of the new 
missionary box has come and “the sup- 
plies sent of late years have been of the 
best; but even the coming of the best 
of food, clothing or personal effects to 
men or women of right pride is hardly 
justifiable. It may have been, in the 
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frontier days when missionaries could 
not purchase things on the spot, but it 
is not at the present time.” 

Again we take issue with the writer. 
We feel safe in affirming that he never 
received a missionary box. The custom 
of sending them may be old-fashioned; 
it may even be thought obsolete, but it 
is not degrading. This ministry of 
Christian gentlewomen to one another 
has had a value and significance far be- 
yond the appraisement of the box itself. 

Perhaps the day has come when the 
missionary box no longer fills a useful 
place; but before it is abolished the 
women of the Church will certainly wish 
to decide the following questions: (1) 
whether a sum in cash equal to the value 
of the box will as readily and cheerfully 
be given; (2) whether that sum, if it did 
equal the estimated value of the box 
in some large city of the east, is of 
equal value when sent in the form of a 
check to a frontier town; (3) whether 
women of narrow means would be de- 
prived of giving, through the service 
of their hands, a sum which their pock- 
et-books could not afford; (4) whether 
the educational value of.the box to the 
senders, and the sympathetic -friendships 
often established between them and the 
recipients, are important factors in the 
decision of the question. 

By all means let this “Towa Idea” be 
presented and discussed in its most 
favorabie light, but, in all justice, such 
discussion should not carry the infer- 
ence that the missionary boxes of the 
past have been a futility or an imper- 
tinence, 


NOTHER “World” is claiming our 
attention—not a hitherto undiscov- 

ered planet, nor a reconstructed theory 
of a future life, but the “World in Chi- 
cago. This missionary exposition, con- 
ducted on the lines of those held in Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati and Baltimore, is now 
under way and gives promise of good 
success. The number of our Church folk 
who attended on “Episcopal Day” was 
most gratifying. A member or members 
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of the staff from the Missions House 
have been in attendance throughout the 
period of the exposition. 


HOEVER has any share in training 
children in Christian activity must 
have felt how greatly we lack an organ- 
ized work among 
For the Boys of boys. The present 
the Church Junior Auxiliary, 
while it theoretically 
welcomes both sexes, does not practically 
enlist the interest of any great number 
of boys. In view of this need of devel- 
oping and organizing the boys of the 
Church for missionary and other Church 
activities, a committee of persons inter- 
ested in the subject has been requested 
by the Council of Advice of the Board 
of Missions to gather information about 
the condition of work among boys and to 
arrange for a conference upon this sub- 
ject at the time of the General Conven- 
tion. It is hoped that by this method 
some definite plan may be developed 
which will aim to co-ordinate the 
Church’s activities for boys and which 
may ultimately be presented to the Board 
of Missions, the General Board of Re- 
ligious Education, and other Church 
agencies for action. Any of the follow- 
ing members of the committee would be 
glad to enter into correspondence with 
those who are interested in this subject: 
the Rev. H. L. Burleson, Church Mis- 
sions House, New York City; the Rev. 
W. H. Owen, Jr., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Miss M. A. Stevens, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss Grace Lindley, Church Missions 
House, New York City; Dean J. R. 
Moses, Garden City, N. Y.; Miss Alice 
Lindley, New York City; the Rev. A. E. 
Taylor, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner, Church Missions 
House, New York City; Miss E. Prophet, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Mr. Samuel Thorne, 
Harrison, N. Y 
The committee has arranged for an 
open conference to meet at 3 o’clock on 
the afternoon of October 14th. All who 
are in any way interested in the mat- 
ter are invited to attend. 
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! UNDREDS of letters have come in 

to the Church Missions House, tell- 
ing about the Sunday school Easter 
offering. One of the Department Secre- 
taries says: “A young Connecticut high 
school boy walked daily each way, two 
and a quarter miles to school. Every 
day his mother gave him two pennies 
for lunch. He went hungry at noon for 
forty days, saving all his pennies for his 
mite box.” 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
CONFERENCES 


HE summer conferences of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement have 
for ten years been sources of inspiration 
to Church workers throughout the 
country. The physical invigoration and 
the spiritual enlightenment of ten quiet 
days of prayer and conference amid 
beautiful surroundings, have brought 
new strength for the tasks to be accom- 
plished. 

The conferences for 1913 will be held 
as follows: Blue Ridge (P. O. Black 
Mountain, N, C.), June 27-July 6. Sil- 
ver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 11-20. 
Lake Geneva, Wis., August I-10. 
Speakers and leaders of nation-wide 
prominence have been secured. Mission- 
aries from foreign fields have been in- 
vited to attend and give the benefit of 
their personal experience. 

It is hoped that large numbers of 
young people may take advantage of the 
opportunities thus presented. Particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Mission- 
ary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


NOTICE 


OLLOWING the method now em- 
ployed by many of the important pe- 
riodicals of this country, we have con- 

cluded not to send out acknowledgments 
of subscriptions from this office. Receipt 
of the magazine by the subscriber will 
show that the subscription has been re- 
ceived and entered on our books. The 
following month the change of date on 
the wrapper will indicate when the sub- 
scription expires. We ask our readers to 
take note of this new arrangement. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


D ARKNESS was brooding o’er the 
shapeless earth, 
Darkness, the twin of Chaos: from 
on high 
No star shone out with sweet and 
smiling eye, 
Dimpling the solemn deep, with twink- 
ling mirth. 
“Let there be~ light,” 
Father said, 
And where, in thick obscurity, the 
night 
Had reigned, broke out a living 
stream of light 
And bore away the darkness deep and 
dread. 
So on man’s heart, when the black 
night of sin 
Shed desolation, darkness and de- 


the Almighty 


spair, 
“The light to light the Gentiles,” burst- 
ing in, 
Turned the mind’s midnight 
radiance fair. 
“Let there be light!” 
God had said; 
“Let there be light!” 
has bled. 
—William Croswell Doane. 


into 
It was, when 


It is, for Christ 


THANKSGIVINGS 


66 E thank Thee’— 

y For the wise leadership and 
faithful service of William Croswell 
Doane. 

For the gifts of healing exercised by 
thy Church through her medical mis- 
sions. (Pages 377, 388.) 

For the single-heartedness and cheer- 
ful courage of lives lived quietly in 
witnessing to thy truth, especially 
among the Indians of our own land. 
(Pages 381, 404.) 

For the loving sacrifice of old and 
young who give of their substance to 
speed the glad tidings of salvation. 

For the blessings which in all the 
years have been vouchsafed to us as a 
nation, 


INTERCESSIONS 


6 *\ 7 E pray Thee”— 

To give wisdom and _ guid- 
ance to our rulers that they may exe- 
cute justice and maintain truth. (Pages 
372, 404.) 

To guide the men in whose hands 
are the destinies of the new Chinese 
Republic. (Page 385.) 
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To strengthen the hands and cheer 
the hearts of our missionaries in the 
Island of Cuba. (Page 393.) 

To rouse thy Church to the need of 
bearing better witness for thee in our 
own land. (Page 369.) 

To prosper the means employed to 
spread the knowledge of the Church’s 
mission among her children. 

To bless those who gather in sum- 
mer conferences that they may both 
perceive and know what things they 
ought to do, and also may have grace 
and power faithfully to fulfill the same. 


PRAYER 


For Missions and Missionaries 


THOU who art the Maker and 
Redeemer of all, have mercy 
upon all whom thou has made and re- 
deemed ; and grant that none may make 
themselves incapable of that happiness 
which Jesus Christ hath purchased 
with His most precious blood. To this 
end I beseech thee to bless the pious 
endeavors of all persons and _ socie- 
ties which strive to propagate the Gos- 
pel; that its divine truths may be re- 
ceived in all the world; that thy ways 
may be known throughout the earth, 
thy saving health among all nations; 
that thy name may be great among 
the heathen, and reverenced and 
adored by all those that are yet 
strangers to thy most glorious perfec- 
tions. Have pity upon all those mis- 
erable people who still sit in darkness, 
and want the necessary means of in- 
struction. Send them pastors after 
thine own heart; full of knowledge, 
compassion, and zeal; that pitying 
their sad condition they may instruct 
them in the ways of truth and of 
eternal life. Increase the number and 
the graces of thy messengers and min- 
isters; and touch the hearts of all 
Christians with a true compassion, like 
thine, O Lord, for all such as are 
strangers to thee, and to the merits of 
thy death, by which they have been 
redeemed, that they may cheerfully 
contribute to a work so acceptable to 
the Divine Majesty. And may thy 
Holy Spirit, by the preaching of the 
Gospel, add daily to the Church such 
as shall be saved, through thy merits 
and mediation, O Lord and Lover of 
souls. Amen. 
—Bishop Wilson, A. D. 1720. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT GATEWAYS OF PEKING 


THE CHINA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION IN THE 
WONDER CITY OF PEKING 


By HW. Hy Morris, M.D. 


Dr. Morris is one of our physicians who are doing such splendid work in St. 


Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai. 


It was he who had a thrilling experience during the 


eruption of Mt. Asama, Japan, in August, 1911, when at the risk of his own life 
he cared for the Rev. Mr. Hail, a missionary of the Presbyterian Foard, who was 


so injured that he died on the mountain. 


ERE we are, a crowd of over 
seventy, apparently on a per- 
sonally conducted sight-seeing 
tour of. Peking. Who are we 
and what are we doing here? We are 
proud to answer that we are a body of 
médical men and women from all over 
China, east, south, west and north (ac- 
cording to Chinese order), assembled 
together, not for a holiday, as you might 
suppose, but for the purpose of dis- 
cussing seriously the present condition 
and the future policy of medical work 
in connection with the spread of the 
Gospel in this great country, no longer 
called the Chinese Empire. 
Some are from far-away Canton in 
the south, coming for three or four days 


by boat to Shanghai, where they were 
joined by more of us, so that a goodly 
party traveled by the wonderful new 
railway which has been built from the 
Yang-tse-kiang at a point opposite Nan- 
king to Tientsin, a distance of over six 
hundred miles. This section only a year 
ago was under the scourge of a terrible 
famine. Lately, however, by means of 
this same railroad, this region has act- 
ually been exporting food materials. 
After two days and a night on the way 
our train creeps along and comes to a 
standstill in the shadow of the high, im- 
penetrable wall of this great capital of 
the north, where we are met by our 
hosts-to-be, who are going to provide us 
with food and shelter during our stay 
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here. This, of course, is an important 
point—we must have food and shelter, 
very necessary items in this far north- 
ern land. ° ; 

Our meetings are held daily, one ses- 
sion in the morning and one in the even- 
ing, the afternoon being left free so that 
we may have an opportunity to see 
some of the sights of this wonderful 
city, surely one of the most wonderful 
and most interesting on this broad 
earth. 

Our sessions each day were opened 
and closed with devotional exercises. 
There was plenty of warm discussion on 
many of the points brought up, probably 
the most important of which was the 
question of our policy in regard to med- 
ical education of the Chinese. 
ference felt that a strong stand must be 
taken to strive after a high standard of 
excellence, and that it was better to con- 
centrate on already established schools 
in important centres before starting new 
ones. This, of course, means coopera- 
tion and union among the various mis- 
sionary societies, and will undoubtedly 
be a great aid to more general union all 
over the land. 

The evening 


sessions were mainly 


The con- 


given up to the reading of papers writ- 
ten by members on medical subjects, and 
showed what splendid work is being done 
on every side. 

We had the good fortune to have some 
good friends in high circles—who does 
not use his pull when he has one ?—and 
as a consequence we received some great 
privileges, perhaps the one of whrch we 
were proudest being our reception by 
Yuan Shih-kai, the president of the 
Republic. This took place at his own 
residence, where there is a large recep- 
tion hall. It consisted in the delivery 
of a prepared speech of ours to him, his 
reply to us, followed by a firm shake 
of the hand for each of us, and a very 
pleasant smile. Later on he sent each 
a photograph of himself. He is a very 
interesting person to meet, and gives one 
the impression of having the strength 
necessary to conduct affairs at such a 
critical time. We were very kindly en- 
tertained by the wife of the American 
minister, Mrs. Calhoun, and by Lady Jor- 
dan at the British legation. The Board 
of Foreign Affairs also gave a reception 
for us, so altogether we felt very proud 
of our humble selves. 

We were very kindly allowed to in- 


MARBLE BRIDGE ON WINTER PALACE GROUNDS 


MARBLE BRIDGE AT THE SUMMER PALACE, PEKING 


vade that part of the Imperial City 
known as the Winter Palace, where the 
imperial family formerly took up their 
residence in the spring before going out 
to the Summer Palace, and similarly on 
their return in the fall spent some time 


there before retiring into the inner pre- 
cincts of the Forbidden City. From an 
eminence in this park, for such it is, we 
had a view of that mysterious enclosure, 
where the dethroned court still lives and 
holds sway as of old, apparently prefer- 


COURTYARD OF THE PALACE 


The bronze dragon and peacock here shown are among the curious and beautiful art treasures scattered 
through the Palace grounds 
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ring to play at being rulers, even though 
not so in reality. Here the poor little 
ex-emperor issues his mandates, which 
go no further than the high walls sur- 
rounding his narrow domain. We had 
evidence of this in some orders closing 
some buildings, which were dated in the 
fourth year of his reign, although he had 
resigned (upon request) in the third 
year of his reign. Poor little emperor! 
Possibly when he grows older he will 
be thankful that he has been spared the 
perils and difficulties which beset one 
in his position. 

It would be useless for me to attempt 
to describe the beauty and wonder of 
the many places we visited—the Temple 
and Altar of Heaven, with its wonder- 
fully simple platform of marble open to 
the arch of heaven; the dilapidated Tem- 
ple of Confucius, or the effect produced 


by the visit to the Lama Temple with its 
crowds of filthy and evil-looking priests ; 
or again, the beautiful lake and hill en- 
circled with its tiled pavilions at the 
Summer Palace. This latter was a full 
day’s excursion and was indulged in by 
only a few of us who were able (through 
the unselfishness of our colleagues, who 
stayed behind and did our work) to 
stay over the extra time required. But 
it was well worth the trip to go there. 

These Peking days made us realize 
that, although we were men and women 
of different nationalities and of differ- 
ent religious persuasions, yet all were 
striving together for one great object, 
and through that were brought into close 
harmony with each other—the earnest 
desire to bring to these poor ignorant 
millions the blessings of the love of 
Christ. 


A VIEW OF THE ALTAR OF HEAVEN 
We are looking toward the emperor’s robing hall and through the marble gateways 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE MISSIONARY 


The following is a paper read by the Rev. Neville Joyner, before a conference 


of workers held on the Pine Ridge Agency, S. D. 


It gives a graphic picture of the 


life of the home missionary in the sparsely-settled regions of the West. 


ARNESS and whips and buggy 
grease, horses, stables, and 
corrals, or the dust and cin- 
ders, the smoke and noise of a 

railroad train—these things are not con- 
ducive to spirituality, or to intellectual- 
ity, for that matter. To saw and split 
wood, to bring coal and carry ashes, 
sifting them that the coal may hold out 
through the long winter; to be one’s own 
stable boy, and keep cow and barn in a 
sanitary condition (and pity on the mis- 
sionary who does not possess a cow), 
these are physical exercises neither to be 
despised nor complained of, but they are 
not religious exercises. 

The missionary must deal with the 
lumber man, the carpenter, the stone 
mason, the brick mason. Building ma- 
terial must sometimes be hauled forty 
or fifty miles. He must see to that. He 
must look after the building and repairing 
and painting of all his churches and other 
buildings. He must be the general treas- 
urer for fifteen or twenty guilds. To 
keep track of all the freight which comes 
to one of our large Indian Reservations 
is something. God bless the people who 
send it; we could not get along without 
it, but the missionary must keep track of 
every piece. He must acknowledge every 
piece in his own handwriting; no secre- 
tary would answer for this sort of busi- 
ness. He must write long letters about 
his work, to keep the people in touch 
with and interested in it. This is not a 
small item in itself. With so many pure 
temporalities, one might ask where is the 
time to be found for spiritual things, 
especially in the missionary’s own life. 
But the missionary who has a little wis- 
dom knows very well that it cannot be 
otherwise, and he accepts it as it is. 

The summer heat, the wind and the 
sand, the intense cold of winter, and the 
long drives in the face of blinding 
storms—these are commonplaces of mis- 
sionary life. Weary and worn, he not 
infrequently must make his bed on the 


floor, and sometimes on the dirt floor. 
How glad he is to have a space there 
among many others if a storm is raging, 
or the mercury is traveling rapidly down- 
ward. He must not carry his own food 
—that would never do. He must eat 
what is put before him, and appear to 
enjoy it, though it be not prepared ac- 
cording to sanitary regulations. There 
are no screens in summertime; tuber- 
culosis is doing its steady and unfailing 
work. Amid these conditions the mis- 
sionary lives and moves. These experi- 
ences have become so usual, especially to 
the missionaries of our own beloved 
Niobrara Deanery, that we almost for- 
get about them, and are happy if the 
work goes well, and if our tact is sufh- 
ciently unfailing, and our judgment suffi- 
ciently unerring, and our patience suffh- 
ciently enduring, to administer as well as 
minister in one of these difficult fields. 
But what is the effect of these ex- 
periences upon the spiritual life of the 
missionary himself? Are they a help or 
a hindrance? Much depends upon the 
character of the man himself. If he is 
the proper kind of man he can stand it, 
and I believe as he grows in years he 
will grow in grace. He may not develop 
some of the qualities of the parish clergy- 
man, but he will develop that quality so 
essential in any Soldier of the Cross, 
especially in those who have enlisted for 
frontier service—spiritual endurance. 
Again, much will depend upon the 
amount of spirituality or the kind of 
spirituality a man has when he under- 
takes the work of a missionary. One 
thing is certain, no man should enter this 
work who has not in some measure a 
lofty spirit. He should be able to look 
above and away from the many experi- 
ences which in themselves are degrading, 
to the great purpose of his work for the 
Master, to the supreme end of his life 
as a priest of the Lord. This kind of 
spirit will give him some contentment 
in the lonely life he has to lead, because 
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a missionary’s environment is neither 
religious nor intellectual. There is no 
music, no art, no literature. He is far 
removed in time and space from the 
sentiments, the ideals and aims of an old 
community. These things may seem 
small in themselves, but they do affect a 
man’s mind and soul. I know a woman 
who gave her little boy a picture of 
Hoffman’s Christ when he went to school. 
Why? ‘Because to look at the picture 
would affect the boy’s soul. There is no 
beauty about a log wall, daubed with 
mud, nor much music in the bark of the 
wolf and the call of cattle. The mis- 
sionary does not get the impetus that a 
good sermon, fine music, and a splendid 
service will give to him who has ears 
to hear. He loses step with the march. 
He must make his own music, and keep 
time to it himself. He must create his 
own environment. The people with 
whom he comes in contact are thinking 
and talking and working along lines dif- 
ferent from his own. He longs to have 
some one put a friendly hand on his 
shoulder and say, “You are doing a good 
work,” “That was a good sermon you 
preached Sunday.” He gets a little hun- 
gry for something like that sometimes. 
We call it “sympathy,” and real sym- 
pathy ennobles the one who receives as 
well as the one who gives. But the 
missionary has letters, and they do him 
a great good. They are sympathetic, 
and stimulating; they come like drops 
of water to a parched tongue. 

With so. many hardships and_hin- 
drances, with the continued necessity of 
harvesting from his own inner life for 
the good of others, when there is so 
little time to till and plant the soil of 
that inner life; with the task before him 
‘so tremendous and so rich and splendid 
with opportunities for winning souls for 
Christ, would it be strange if the mis- 
sionary paused sometimes, and asked 
himself if he were equal to the task 
which God had called him to, if he is 
seeking the lost with the wisdom which 
comes from above, if he is feeding the 
flock as the Great Shepherd would have 
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them fed? For he knows, as does every 
Christian, that “Except the Lord build 
a house, they labor in vain that build it; 
except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh, but in vain”; “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
said the Lord of Hosts.” 

If it is necessary for the parish priest 
to be strong in the Lord, there is greater 
necessity for that divine strength in the 
life of the missionary. If the parish 
priest needs godly wisdom, the mission- 
ary’s need is greater. In the more set- 
tled communities people know the 
Church and love her teachings. With 
them it is first the Church, and then the 
man. Not so in the mission field; it is 
first the man, and then the Church. It 
is only as they see the man, and see in 
his life exemplifications of what he 
teaches, that they are led to believe in the 
truth and reality of the Christian relig- 
ion. The missionary should be a strong 
man of God, and his life should so bear 
evidence. By his conversation, his man- 
ner of life, his going in and his coming 
out, men may see and know, without 
question, that he is about his Father’s 
business. He may have friends among 
the worldly and wicked, but they must 
know that he is their friend, not because 
he condones their sin, but because he 
wants to lead them to a higher and 
nobler plane of manhood. He may eat 
with publicans and sinners, but he must 
do it as the Master did. Nothing sensa- 
tional, nothing for effect, nothing for 
personal popularity, but in all things sim- 
plicity and sincerity, honesty of purpose 
and loving service, that men may learn 
more and more to know Christ, so that 
Christ may be glorified among men. 

The man of vain doubts and misgiv- 
ings as to the meaning and purpose of 
our holy religion is not the man whose 
spiritual life will make an impress in the 
mission field. He must be a man of con- 
viction, who will not give his people 
stones in place of bread. He need not be 
puritanical, he should not be small-mind- 
ed, but his standard of right and wrong 
should be so high, so true, so clear, and 
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so forcibly expressed by his preaching 
and living that there may be left no 
doubt in the minds of men as to the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. For he is al- 
ways the leader of men to Christ and 
the interpreter of Christ to men. 
There is unfailing inspiration and un- 
speakable joy in the kind of service he is 
privileged to render his Lord and his fel- 
low man. There are no loaves and fishes; 
there is no renown; he cannot hope to be 
called of men “Rabbi, Rabbi!” for he 
‘must do his work where the lips of men 
do not give praise, and where the eye 
of none but God looks down. But he 
does learn, beyond a doubt, that the 
Gospel of Christ is still “the power of 
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and old women, who have spent their 
days in superstition and sin, come to the 
Saviour in the evening of their lives, 
what a joy it is to receive them by bap- 
tism, and in God’s name make them 
members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven! 
To stand in the cold, with only the sky 
above and snow beneath, to put on your 
vestments and go into a tent so small 
that you must say the Creed kneeling, to 
use a wooden stool for an altar and cele- 
brate the Holy Communion for a sery- 
ant of the Lord faithful unto death—this 
is joy unspeakable. If there are trying 
experiences which come only to the mis- 
sionary, surely there are also sources of 


God unto salvation.” 


When old men _ inspiration and joy which are his alone. 


CHINESE MISSIONS AS SEEN BY LAYMEN 


Capt. Robert Dollar in San Francisco, as president of the Robert Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, and Mr. W. H. Booth in Los Angeles as vice-president of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, speak with the highest influence in their respective com- 
munities. Their selection to go with the Pacific Coast business men to the Orient 
in the interest of American commerce gave them incidentally a close acquaintance 
with the general missionary movement in China. What they say over their 
signatures will have weight as evidence for Christian missions, as it would if it 
were a document about business in commercial circles. Indeed, as another of the 
veteran business men of San Francisco put it, “the great American corporations 
doing business in China could well afford to pay all the salaries of all the mission- 
aries in China for the civilizing influences which are advance agencies of trade.” 


HE general public is not familiar 
with nor well informed on this 
important subject. This has 
been brought about by hearing 

from those who are antagonistic, and 
others who do not take the pains to learn 
the true condition. We have heard men 
soundly denouncing missions and mis- 
sionaries, who when questioned as to 
details and particulars, had to confess 
they knew nothing of the subject except 
what they had been told. So when try- 
ing to get at the truth one should be 
guided to a great extent by whether the 
person has studied the question, has been 
on the ground, and ascertain whether he 
has visited them and investigated at first 
hand. We claim to be of this latter class. 

The first missions were started under 
the most discouraging conditions. The 


government was most unfriendly to 
them, and if the late Empress Dowager 
could have had her orders carried out 
not one Christian, either Chinese or 
European, would have survived. In 
fact, it was only by a dispensation of 
Providence that her orders were not 
fully carried out. Until recent years it 
was supposed that no converts were ever 
made except in the coolie class. That 
was wrong, as many of the upper class, 
comprising the highest in the land, were 
Christians, and those of us who had ac- 
cess to their homes and were in close 
touch with them knew of the facts, but 
to save them from persecution or death 
the secret was kept until the Provisional 
Government was formed by Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, when the first plank in their plat- 
form was “religious freedom,’ and 
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strange to say a majority of his first 
cabinet were Christians. 

Then for the first time the general 
public discovered what inroads Chris- 
tianity had made among the Chinese 
gentry and officials. Those results were 
not the work of a day, but by the long 
persistent efforts of the missionaries 
backed up by education. This we claim 
to be China’s great hope, and it is fully 
appreciated, as every school, whether 
missionary or government, is full to over- 
flowing. In no way can the missionaries 
forward their cause better than by edu- 
cation, as China must be evangelized by 
Chinese, and the great want of the pres- 
ent day is educated Chinese to carry on 
the work under the guidance and super- 
intendence of the missionaries. In this 
connection it is proper to say that but 
for the Christianizing influence China 
would not have a republic to-day. The 
tremendous and magical changes that 
have come over China are the result of 
missionary teachings, and the effect of 
having so many of the best young men 
educated in our American institutions of 
learning where they early received the 
solid foundation of Christianity on which 
to build their structure. 

The Y. M. C. A. is doing a great work. 
It is crowded beyond its utmost capa- 
city and is proving a good auxiliary for 
the Church. Too much cannot be said 
of the medical work. The strongest 
critics are compelled to say that the med- 
ical missionaries have certainly done a 
great work and are still at it. In an ar- 
ticle of this length space forbids giving 
personal illustrations in all the various 
branches of the work, but it is not for 
want of material. 

Now the question 
come from business men, “What has 
been accomplished? What are the re- 
sults?” This will never be correctly an- 
swered until the last great day, but it 
looks to us that the advancement of 
Christianity has kept pace with the ma- 
terial improvements and advancements, 
and to show to what extent this has 
gone, we give a few facts from the off- 


naturally would 
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cial records, from which you can form 
your own conclusions: 

Seventeen years ago there were ten 
miles of railroads. Now there are over 
seven thousand miles. 

In 1903 the post office handled twenty 
million pieces of mail; in 1909, two hun- 
dred and seventy-five million; in 1912, 
three hundred fifty million pieces. 

Fifteen years ago no inland tele- 
graphs. Now over 50,000 miles. 

At that time there were not more than 
six newspapers. Now there are over 
two hundred and fifty. 

The growing of opium was prohibited, 
entailing a loss of forty million dollars 
of revenue per annum, and this when it 
was with the utmost difficulty that they 
could pay the current expenses of the 
government. 

Women’s feet were unbound, and 
they have been restored to their proper 
place in the homes. 

A revolution took place, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time the gov- 
ernment was changed from an absolute 
monarchy to a liberal form of republic. 


Now when a nation comprising a 
quarter of the inhabitants of the globe 
can accomplish what we have stated, we 
can reasonably assume that they can and 
will accomplish as much for Christian- 
ity, so it remains for us to be up and do- 
ing, and help them all we can. 

The way the various denominations 
work together is praiseworthy. They 
are united in China as in no other coun- 
try, showing a solid front against the 
common enemy. 

In our judgment the work has only 
really begun. It has demonstrated its 
value and this demonstration calls for 
continued and augmented effort. The 
work should be encouraged and it should 
be supported. From every point of view 
it commands admiration and devoted 
encouragement. 

Rogpert Dowar, 

President Dollar Steamship Lines. 
W. H. Boor, 
President Security Trust & Sav. Bank. 


SUN YAT SEN 


HOW SUN YAT SEN BECAME A CHRISTIAN 
By Rev. C. R. Hager, M.D. 


Dr. Hager was for more than twenty years a missionary of the American 


Board in China. 
North American Student. 


The following article by him appeared in the May issue of the 
It presents an intimate appreciation of one who occu- 


pies a significant place in present-day history. Further comment appears in our 


editorial columns. 


T was during the autumn months of 
the year 1883 that I first became 
acquainted with the subject of this 
sketch. He had just come from the 

Hawaiian Islands in company with Mr. 
Frank W. Damon and some Chinese. It 
was my first year in China and I had not 
yet learned to talk very much in the 
musical tone-language of Southern 
China, so I spoke to him in English and 
asked him whether he was a Christian. 


To this question he modestly replied that 
he believed in Christ, but that he had 
not yet been baptized. Sun’s older 
brother was a most bitter enemy of 
Christianity, but this did not hinder Sun 
Yat Sen from imbibing the truths of 


‘Christianity in the Christian schools of 


the Hawaiian Islands, though no open 
confession had as yet been made before 
the world. 

It has been stated by several writers 
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that Sun’s father was a Christian, and 
at one time engaged in the service of the 
London Mission, but as far as I know 
there is not a particle of truth in this 
statement, since his own grandchildren, 
with several of whom I have recently 
talked, have never heard of it. 

Thirty years ago Christianity was by 
no means popular in China, and few 
were the Chinese, even in Southern 
China, who dared to step out openly and 
confess Jesus Christ as their Lord and 
Master, though secretly many were con- 
vinced that the idols were false and 
Christ true. Nearly everyone that had 
the courage to take a public stand and be 
baptized was obliged to go contrary to 
the wishes of their nearest and dearest 
friends. And not a few endured such 
persecutions as the following: A wife 
tried to fasten a rope around her hus- 
band’s neck and hang him because he 
was a Christian and dared to preach the 
gospel. A young Chinese preacher in 
the same province was seized and led 
to the edge of a precipice and com- 
manded to renounce Christ and burn in- 
cense to the idols. When he refused to 
do so he was hurled over the precipice 
and killed. 

It was at such a time as this that Sun 
Yat Sen arrived in China, and had he 
been a purposeless youth of sixteen he 
might easily have drifted with the tide 
and never made an open confession of 
his faith in Jesus Christ. Returning to 
his own country home, which lies about 
sixty miles west and north of Hong- 
Kong, he soon was called upon to witness 
for his Master in no uncertain way. 

In every village in China there are 
great numbers of idols made of clay, 
which are easily broken with a stick. 
Sun Yat Sen was not slow in telling 
some of the young men who were 
formerly his playmates that the idols 
were all helpless, whereupon one of them 
dared him to strike one of the idols, and 
unwisely taking the dare he knocked off 
one of its fingers. A charge was made 
against the young Christian for the 
serious crime of defacing the idols of the 


Became a Christian 


village, but his father, who was a genial 
and peace-loving person, came to the 
rescue and explained to the angry vil- 
lagers that his son had been abroad and 
had there imbibed false notions. It is 
doubtful, however, if even the father’s 
words would have had any effect upon 
the angry village elders if he had not 
given them some “hush” money, which 
in China formerly settled all difficulties, 
even to revoking a life sentence. 

Being desirous of continuing his Eng- 
lish studies, Sun returned to Hong-Kong 
and lived in the American Board Mis- 
sion Home, the lower story of which was 
used as a day school for some seventy- 
five to one hundred Chinese boys. Sun 
Yat Sen lived on the second floor with 
students, teachers and servants, while 
two missionaries lived on the third story. 
It was a very modest home, half Amer- 
ican and half Chinese, but it helped to 
cement the bond of friendship between 
the missionaries and natives, for not 
only was an English evening school con- 
ducted, but all the members of the house- 
hold came to family prayers. 

In this way Sun’s faith was strength- 
ened, and he was baptized during the 
early part of 1884 in the schoolroom of 
the Mission, where every Lord’s Day a 
few Chinese gathered together to read 
the Scriptures and to listen to a simple 
exhortation in Chinese given by the 
writer. 

During the following summer vaca- 
tion Sun Yat Sen invited an English 
colporteur and myself to go to his home, 
and it was only in after years that 1 
realized what courage this demanded on 
his part. Had he been ashamed of his 
Lord, he never would have invited us 
to come to his village, for our coming 
meant increased persecution for him, 
No word of complaint ever passed his 
lips, though unquestionably some of his 
relatives reprimanded him for bringing 
two “foreign devils” into the village, and 
after we left perhaps they ared off fire- 
crackers in order to drive out the evil 
spirits that we were suppose ta have 
left behind us. 


How Sun Yat Sen Became a Christian 


In these early years Sun was on fire 
with holy zeal for God, and he talked 
and preached as much about Jesus Christ 
as he did about political reform in later 
years. He had such persuasive power 
that in a short time he led two of his 
young friends to Christ. He never was 
an orator, but his message was always 
given earnestly and the man back of the 
message made people stop and think. 
Truth and earnestness were his princi- 
pal weapons in preaching the gospel. He 
forgot time as he brought the good news 
of Christ to his fellowmen. He would 
talk for two or three hours without rest, 
holding his hearers spell-bound by the 
force of his logic and his simple earn- 
estness. 

Genial and affable to the highest de- 
gree, with a laughing mien, he won his 
way to the hearts of Christian and 
heathen alike, until he has become the 
first citizen in the hearts of his country- 
men. But Sun was not permitted to 
smash idols, confess Jesus Christ pub- 
licly, and take two “foreign devils” to 
his village without hearing from his 
older brother in Honolulu, who at this 
time was the financial stay of the family. 
This brother at first sent home word 
that his younger brother must give up 
his religion, but this threat was not 
heeded. Finally he had recourse to 
guile and deception, writing Sun Yat Sen 
that he wanted him to come to Honolulu 
to give his signature to a certain legal 
document, The young man went, for in 
China the younger brother must always 
yield to the wishes of his older brother ; 
but no sooner had he landed in Honolulu 
than he was told he must give up his 
religion or forfeit the financial aid here- 
tofore given by his brother. It was a 
time of crisis. What was to be done? 
It seemed as though the help given him 
by his brother was necessary to finish 
his education. After considering the 
matter Sun told his brother that he could 
not renounce his faith in Jesus Christ 
and worship idols again, for he knew 
that idols could not save him. “Very 
well,” said his brother, “then you can 
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‘hoe your own row’ and follow the ‘for- 
eign devils’’ religion.” 

Forsaken by his brother, the Chris- 
tians in Honolulu collected enough 
money for his passage back to Hong- 
Kong, hoping that he might there study 
for the ministry, which calling he really 
had in view at that time. But on reach- 
ing Hong-Kong there seemed to be no 
place where he could get the desired 
training. So he turned to the medical 
profession, against which his brother 
was not so much opposed, and for seven 
years studied medicine, planning all the 
while reforms which should some day 
free China from the Manchu rule. 

Amid hardships and trials, amid 
hunger and thirst, amid persecutions and 
hair-breadth escapes, he has accom- 
plished the liberation ef his country, an 
ambition which had its birth, Sun him- 
self says, in the teaching of Christianity. 

In his own words let me close this 
short review of the life of this truly 
remarkable man. “Brothers,” he said, 
when addressing a number of Chinese 
students, “applied, practical Christianity 
is our true need. Away with commen- 
taries and doubts. God asks your obedi- 
ence, not your patronage. He demands 
your service, not your criticism.” 


The children of Sun Yat Sen studying at Berkeley, 
California. Dr, Hager in the background 
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PARLOR OF ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, TOKYO 


A VISION OF SERVICE 


HIRTEEN years ago a young 
missionary physician went out 
to Tokyo. There he found, as 
the result of the work done by 

those who had preceded him, an unfin- 
ished hospital building, without plaster 
and unfurnished. It would accommo- 
date perhaps eight or ten persons. The 
outlook was most discouraging, and for 
a year the hospital waited while the 
young doctor carried on effective work 
in a dispensary in another section of the 
city. He was then prepared to take hold 
of the hospital problem, and the devel- 
opment began which has resulted in the 
present St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. 
Year by year advance was made, urged 
on by the very pressure of success. Ad- 
ditional land was bought, enlargements 
and additions planned and carried out, 
and constantly the hospital and those 
who conducted it became better en- 
trenched in the confidence of the people. 

The St. Luke’s shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations is the largest hos- 
pital in Japan under foreign control, and 
the only one prepared to care for for- 
eigners. It has eighty beds, three for- 
eign and ten Japanese physicians, a 


nurses’ training school with thirty pupils 
and a medical society of about fifty 
members. The physicians of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo Medical School act as 
consultants. 

The work of St. Luke’s has a two-fold 
character. It is fundamentally and con- 
sistently a missionary hospital. It pro- 
vides thirty free beds and ministers with- 
out return to hundreds of Japanese every 
year. In its dispensary from I00 to 150 
needy Japanese are cared for daily. In 
addition to this its wards and private 
rooms are a blessed harbor of refuge for 
the sick foreigner in Tokyo. The in- 
creasing number of visitors and tourists, 
added to the members of the foreign 
embassies and legations and the consid- 
erable body of missionaries, make large 
demands upon the resources of the hos- 
pital. Patients come from Singapore, 
Java, Hongkong, Manchuria and Korea. 
The influence of the hospital is not only 
national but international. 

Perhaps nothing more strikingly illus- 
trates the development which has taken 
place than the expansion of the little 
drug room of eight years ago, with 
its meager stock of medicines and its 
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single attendant, into the splendid phar- 
macy seen in an accompanying picture. 
It is situated on the leading business 
street of Tokyo and conducts on the 
ground floor a retail drug business, on 
the second floor a prescription depart- 
ment and on the third a wholesale de- 
partment under the management of Mr. 
Fenner. Out of the proceeds of this 
enterprise a considerable portion of the 
expenses of the hospital are net. 

For three years Dr. Theodore Bliss 
has been associated with Dr. Teusler in 
the hospital work. Dr. Bliss has the De- 
partment of Internal Medicine and Dr. 
Teusler the Surgical Department. 


But is the story of St. Luke’s finished ? 
Has its last chapter been written? It 
would seem so, at a casual glance. 
Every adjacent foot of land which could 
be obtained has been built upon, and the 
structure has been forced upward as 
many stories as the Japanese laws will 
permit. Its present equipment and 
achievement are, in fact, the limit of 
St. Luke’s possibilities upon its present 
site. And that achievement is no small 
thing—indeed it is highly honorable, and 
a most potent factor in the missionary 
work of the Church in Japan; but from 
all sides there comes a demand that the 
work so well done shall be carried fur- 


Senior nurses in the garden of the nurses’ home 
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ther, and that the present success shall 
be pushed to a larger issue. 

Tokyo is a city of two and a half 
million people, the gateway of the 
Orient. A strong international hospital 
there would exert lasting influence 
throughout the East. The people and 
the government of Japan earnestly de- 
sire it. The opportunities which are 
presented for effective service seem to 
demand it, and therefore a great plan for 
the future has been evolved. The re- 
fusal of a magnificent piece of land, em- 
bracing eight acres, has been secured. It 
is amply sufficient for the great institu- 
tion which in the future will develop 
upon it. Leading Japanese statesmen 
like Prince Katsura, late prime minister, 
and Baron Goto, a cabinet minister, 
have. expressed the deepest interest 
and have promised financial assist- 
ance. Baron Goto offers at least $25,000. 
Without exception the leading Japanese 
physicians and the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of foreign countries back the en- 
terprise. There is an international eag- 
erness for its inception. 

Dr. Teusler wishes to obtain, first of 
all, the money to purchase the land and 
erect one or two buildings. Meanwhile 
the work of St. Luke’s would continue 
on its present site undisturbed. As fur- 
ther means are available the whole plant 
would be devel- 
oped to a splendid 
completion, — fur- 
nishing not only a 
magnificent — insti- 
tution for interna- 
tional philanthropy 
but also a_signifi- 
cant monument to 
the power and sym- 
pathy of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

It would mean 
much to the travel- 
ing American or 
European to find 
such an institution 
in the heart of the 
Japanese Empire. 


INTERIOR OF THE HOSPITAL 


It was only the other day that the wife 
of Sun Yat Sen, former provisional 
president of China, was severely injured 
in an automobile accident in Tokyo. She 
and her two companions were tem- 
porarily cared for at the relief station 
of the Red Cross and then sent imme- 
diately to St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, who is now 
travelling in the Orient and writing for 
the Outlook, in the issue of March 22nd 
tells something of the personality which 
has been the central impulse in the past 
success of St. Luke’s, and which is also 
the inspiration of the new project. He 
says: 

“Dr. R. B. Teusler has a right to claim 
the attention of our busy people. He 
has been in Japan twelve years; he came 
to Japan as a missionary physician and 
he is still a missionary physician. He 
has established himself as the foremost 
foreign surgeon in Japan and one of the 
foremost in the Far East. He has also 
gained universal confidence among the 
Japanese, and among foreigners as well. 
His devotion, his ability, his sympathy 
with the country, and his readiness to 
help, have made him one of the most in- 
fluential men in Japan. 

“With him in charge of St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Tokyo is associated Dr. 


Bliss, who is also a missionary physi- 
cian. These gentlemen are receiving 
salaries of $2,250 from the Board of 
Missions of the Episcopal Church. They 
are earning at least $25,000 a year by 
outside practice; this entire sum they 
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are turning in for the support of the 
hospital. In other words, they are not 
only doing their own work with great 
skill, but they are paying for that work; 
they are devoting to the uses of the 
hospital five times the income they are 
receiving for their-own services. This 
fact, and what they have accomplished 
in twelve years, give them a right to ask 
for aid both’in Japan and America for 
an International Hospital.” 


THE PLANS FOR THE NEW 
HOSPITAL 


In order that our readers may have a 
more concrete idea of the splendid plans 
which have been evolved, we give below 
an epitome of the whole project. 

The estimated cost, including equip- 
ment, is $485,000. Divided as follows: 

1. The land, $200,000. 

2. Administration building, $25,000. 

3. Department for paying patients, 
$125,000. 


This would include: Four pa- 


of Service 


vilions each accommodating 25 patients, 
a service building and a home for nurses. 

4. Free department, $50,000. This 
would include: Two pavilions accommo- 
dating 25 patients each and a service 
building. 

5. Dispensary building, $20,000. This 
would include facilities for caring for at 
least 200 cases a day, a laboratory for 
experimental purposes. 

6. Laboratory for clinical and research 
work, $30,000. 

7. Building for 
$15,000. 

8. Building for the care of mental dis- 
eases, $10,000. 

g. Residences for the medical staff, 
$10,000. 

It is not necessary to erect the com- 
plete plant at one time. It is imperative 
that the site be secured and two of the 

_ pavilions for paying patients, together 
with a home for nurses and a service 
building, be erected by the autumn of 
1914. This would mean an expenditure 
of $275,000. 


infectious diseases, 


COUNTRY SCENE IN CUBA 


A NIGHT SERVICEIN A CUBAN MINING CAMP 
By the Rev. W. W. Steel 


“The night was dark and dreary; the 
clouds went sweeping past.” 


O the old song has it, and so it was. 
The locum tenens had arrived, but 
was unexpected. It was not his fault. 
He had written for instructions long 
before, but the manager had been ab- 
sent, and his reply had been delayed. 
Thus the locum tenens arrived, and was 
unexpected. 

The tropical sun was blazing in the 
intervals between the half-hourly show- 
ers. The only way of notifying the in- 
habitants of the “Lower Village’ was 
by personal visitation. The distance 
was a mile and a half. The cinder road 
made through the marsh was fearfully 
cut up by heavy hauling. The deep ruts 
made by the cart wheels and the tracks 
of the draft animals were filled with 
water and mire, 

Undaunted by such trifles, the mis- 
sionary, umbrella in hand, made the trip 
of notification in the afternoon, beating 
back the snarling dogs, and visiting 


many houses in various parts of the vil-' 


lage. The people, Jamaican negroes all, 
were “glad the parson was coming,” and 
promised their presence at the function. 

And now it was after dinner. The 
black night had fallen as night falls, so 


suddenly in tropical countries. The par- 
son, bag in one hand, and umbrella as 
salva-vida in the other, was starting 
upon his second voyage through the 
marsh country. Black as Erebus, that 
night! Not an inch of the road could 
be seen. The dim lights of the distant 
village but served as blinders to the 
sight. 

The road led first by the great iron 
mills where the crude ore is dried in 
the furnaces. Vast volumes of sooty 
smoke rolled earthward and enveloped 
the parson in denser than Aenean 
vapors. On past the enormous travel- 
ing cranes led the road. Back and forth 
noisily glided the electric dumpers, un- 
loading the dried ore, dumping tons at 
a time before an accumulated hill fiftv 
feet high to the windward of the road, 
and half smothering the traveler with 
dense clouds of iron dust. 

Foot by foot, yard by yard he felt his 
way with his precious umbrella, choos- 
ing the darkest places for his feet, for 
the lighter ones indicated water; now 
slipping, now stumbling, now making a 
mistake and stepping in mud and water 
more than ankle deep; now and then 
standing still on a little point of vant- 
age to beat back the attacking dogs. 

The chilly wind blew in from the 
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nearby waters of the bay; drifting mist 
clouds drenched him; now and then 
white winged creatures blew past, like 
veritable spirits of the night, uttering 
melancholy cries. Sea gulls? Yes. 
And pelicans, with an occasional fla- 
mingo, literally blown from their noc- 
turnal resting places. 

Foot by foot, yard by yard, for so 
the longest road may be traversed, the 
parson felt his way to the heart of the 
village where in a little school house 
was to be held the service. 

Arrived, at last, he found two sets of 
school desks arranged in the two ends 
of the room, so that one half faced the 
other half, with the teacher’s desk in the 
middle. Half the seats were occupied by 
the Jamaicans, the other -half by some 
Cubans, 

The parson calmly laid his bag on 
the teacher’s desk, and proceeded to vest 
himself “in the presence of the whole 
congregation,’ who watched the opera- 
tion with interested eyes. During the. 
vesting, the parson was thinking of 
George Herbert, and when ready to be- 
gin the service he could hardly restrain 
himself from quoting his words: “Come, 
people, Aaron’s drest!” 

The service was in no way unusual. 
The parson “raised the tunes” and the 
people floated them on with rich and 
harmonious voices; “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’—Gloria Patri, Magnificat, 
Nunc dimittis; “Blest be the tie that 
binds,” and, for recessional “Awake my 
soul! Stretch every nerve.” 

The parson did not preach. He never 
does. He “just talked.” First in Eng- 
lish, for the Jamaicans; then in Spanish 
for the Cubans, who listened most at- 
tentively. 

At the parson’s right, during the 
double-barrelled talk, two large dogs sat 
on their haunches, side by side, gazing 
into the dark faces of the Jamaican 
congregation. After the parson had 
talked about ten minutes in English the 
dogs began to get uneasy. Their atten- 
tion was diverted from the motionless 
dark mass of faces to him as being the 
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only moving force apparent. They got 
tired, and began yawning in the parson’s 
face, but they did not molest him. 
When he turned to the Cubans and be- 
gan talking in Spanish they ceased 


“yawning, and the parson thought they 


were interested. Naturally, as being 
Cuban dogs they understood no English. 

But “two’s company; three’s a 
crowd.” Another dog entered the room, 
and Satan had prepared mischief for 
idle dogs to do! That mix-up of dogs 
was interesting, if diverting, and inter- 
rupting! The parson preserved a calm 
and smiling neutrality, while the hostili- 
ties were inaugurated, war declared, the 
battle was fought, and the belligerents 
finally separated amid some confusion 
on the part of the two congregations. 
Fortunately no racial nor international 
problems were raised or discussed. 

The parson’s talks were concluded, 
and he was about to announce the last 
hymn, when a Jamaican arose and with 
a thousand apologies for the temerity 
of his interruption, called the parson’s 
attention to the fact that the offering 
had been omitted. It was not through 
forgetfulness on the part of the parson; 
but the people seemed to be so poor that 
he had thought it well to omit the offer- 
ing. 

Much pleased, and somewhat re- 
proved, the parson said the offertory 
sentences, and the offering was received. 
On looking at the plate (for such it 
was), the parson noted two things— 
that there were exactly as many pieces 
of money in the offering as people in 
the congregation, and that the smallest 
piece was five cents; there were no cop- 
pers in the plate. After the service he 
mentioned this, and a Jamaican replied, 
“Why, parson, we doesn’t never offer 
copper money to de Lawd!” 

In Cuba are thousands of these 
Jamaican negroes, trained in the Church 
of England, who-are faithful to their 
religion, and to whom the Church is 
ministering to the best of her ability, 
with the small number of clergy and 
the limited means at her command. 


THE RESURRECTION OF CAPTAIN X . 
A TRUE NARRATIVE OF A RED DRAGON CHARACTER 
By the Reverend A. P. Ziegler 


istry to men. 


T was in February, 
after visiting the 
little Indian settle- 
ment of KEyak, 

that my companion and I and a team 

of three dogs left the little village for 
the further end of the lake, where we 
called at a couple of cabins, leaving 
some reading matter and passing the 

time of day. A snow storm and a 

favorable high wind having arisen on our 

return, we were making splendid prog- 
ress toward home, when all of a sudden, 
just a few feet off our unbroken trail, we 

ran onto a detached sled. Proceeding a 

hundred yards or so we picked up its in- 

toxicated driver and added three more 
dogs and another sled to our team. An 

Indian at Eyak Village identified our 

“dead-head” freight as one Captain X., 

and directed us to his cabin, where we 

dried him out and put him to bed, leav- 
ing an explanatory note tacked to the 
door for his partner. 

Two days later in making the rounds 
of some of the numerous cabins and 
tents in the vicinity, my attention was 
attracted to a cow, gazing intently at 
the door of the captain’s cabin: The 
door was ajar, and through the opening 
a hand was shaking toward curious 
bossy a bunch of green tissue paper and 
artificial flowers, as a bait to lure her in- 
to the parlor, where she might be milked 
without her owner’s knowledge. My ap- 
proach unfortunately proved a disturb- 
ing influence in the plans of the pros- 
pective host. The bouquet was with- 
drawn from view, and the door closed 

You have heard of the Red Dragon of 


The Red Dragon, at Cordova, Alaska—a Church Club for 
men—is known to most of our readers. 
in whose restoration to. manhood the Church had a whole- 
some share will be read with interest for the light which it 
throws upon a unique and virile phase of the Church’s min- 


This sketch of one 


St. George’s Mission. It is my lot to 
superintend a men’s club house in Cor- 
dova, the terminus of the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railroad. A unique 
substitute for the saloon, in a town 
which boasted twenty-six of them, it is 
fitted with a splendid library, pool-table, 
piano, boxing-gloves, ete. Naturally it 
is well patronized by railroad men, snow- 
bound prospectors, miners and other men 
of the frontier. It was not at all sur- 
prising to me to see my friend of a few 
days ago enter, choose a book and depart. 
His choice of books at various times 
showed plainly his taste. Accordingly, 
although never having had the slightest 
intercourse other than that described 
and his regular borrowings and lendings, 
I felt that here was a kindred spirit, and 
that friendship was sure to ripen—as it 
did. 

Circumstances soon led up to our in- 
timacy. At closing time—midnight—my 
friend explained that his partner and 
messmate was very drunk with several 
companions in his shack, and that he 
was disinclined at the present time to 
participate in their festivities. Would I 
be so kind as to permit him to be my 
guest, and allow him to occupy one of the 
numerous upholstered benches in the 
club room? This gave me the looked- 
for opportunity of establishing the bonds 
of friendship that is my privilege. 

My further intercourse with Captain 
X. assured me that he was not one of the 
army of “tellers of the sad stories of 
their lives.” He was thirty-seven years 
old, the son of an ex-minister to Korea, 
and a graduate of St. Mary’s Training- 
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school, New York. He had lived for six 
years in Japan, carried scars from the 
Boxer War, and was first mate on the 
steamer MM. , which sank in the Gold- 
en Gate, where some ninety passengers 
were drowned. He had an endless fund 
of anecdotes and experiences—truly a 
soldier of fortune. However, doubtless 
through his love for liquor, he could not 
be relied upon as master of a ship; ac- 
cordingly he got employment on a sur- 
vey party when the work on the railroad 
to the interior opened up. 

Captain X. was a good worker for two 
or three months at a time, but he would 
make occasional trips to town, and be- 
fore I could intercept him he would be 
physically and financially “paralyzed.” 
My good work came in here by getting 
him sobered up and “back on his job” a 
hundred miles away. No one knew bet- 
ter than J—or thought he knew—that 
the man was hopeless, incapable ever 
again of holding such positions as had 
once been his. 

Occasionally I got his money into safe 
keeping before he was ruined, but his 
jast trip was most disastrous, although 
the cause of his resurrection. 

After closing the club house, bidding 
thirty or more men “good-night,” and 
turning out all but one light, I drew a 
smail table near my “cot” and in a short 
time was lost in an interesting volume 
for two or three hours. JI was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of company—Cap- 
tain X. and a couple of his friends, all 
three intoxicated. We entertained each 
other for an hour or so, then the captain 
and I put the other two to bed in their 
shack, and I deposited the captain in a 
rooming house over a saloon—the only 
available bed in town. His spree lasted 
three days, I making it a point to see 
him during the course of each day, in the 
hopes of getting him sober by Monday 
morning, when his train was to leave for 
the front. 

But Sunday was a busy day, with ser- 
vices, Sunday-school, ete., and he seemed 
to be doing so well on Saturday that I 
neglected him until four o’clock in the 


The Resurrection of Captain X 


afternoon of Sunday, when I was sud- 
denly called to him. In the frenzy of 
delirium he had cut his throat. I shall 
spare you a description of the scene 
which greeted me. He had regained con- 
sciousness, however, long enough to 
write, on the cover of a copy of Kipling, 
a farewell to me in case he died, giving 
the address of his mother, to whom he 
had not written and from whom he had 
not heard for six years. He had lain dis- 
abled for two hours before anyone dis- 
covered him and was very weak; but not 
too weak, after the doctor had attended 
him, to beckon me and whisper, “I must 
look like Patrick Henry with this high 
stock (the bandage) ; I certainly feel like 
him. Give me liberty or give me death!” 

It was to be liberty and not death, 
though the road he travelled toward it 
was a strange one. He was judged in- 
sane by a jury composed of a number of 
citizens of the town, and after six weeks 
in the hospital was sent to the insane 
asylum at A He may have been 
temporarily insane at the time, but most 
of the jury, to their discomfort, thought 
him an unusually witty and sarcastic 
lunatic, for he made a laughing-stock of 
them each in turn. This seemed to be 
the end—or nearly so—for him; yet who 
can say what unknown influences for 
good, what reserves of power, still linger 
in a man whose case seems desperate. 
Something awoke in him. As they took 
him away to the asylum he said to me, 
“T will see you again soon—under hap- 
pier circumstances”—and he did. 

About two months afterward the steel 
for the great bridge over the Copper 
River at Miles Glacier arrived, and with 
it arrived Captain X., second in com- 
mand of the boat which carried it. It 
was he who engineered the unloading of 
the ponderous spans; it was he who came 
up to the Church service on the evening 
the boat came in. The next trip he was 
on the bridge, master of his vessel, and 
now he writes from China, where he is 
a trusted official of the government, and 
gives me permission to tell as I see fit 
the story of his “resurrection.” 


? 


THE TEN DAY CHURCH 


Clergy who are beginning to think about their summer vacation will read with 
interest the following description of how one priest spent his time last summer. 
The cause of home missions would be greatly benefited if others might be moved 
to follow his example—and beyond doubt they would themselves enjoy the ex- 


perience. 


HEN the Rev. A. T. Y. decided to 
enjoy his vacation last summer 
outdoors somewhere, with a lake in the 
foreground, where was fishing and a tent 
and no pastoral cares, he asked the ad- 
vice of Bishop J. D. Morrison, whose 
diocese in northern Minnesota includes 
ten thousand lakes. The bishop referred 
the inquiry to a vestryman of the pro- 
cathedral, who is developing among 
other interests on the Cuyuna Range, the 
townsite of Crosby on Serpent Lake. He 
wrote to Mr. Y. saying: “Make your 
camp with us. I have a tent and the rest 
of the outfit, and when you need some- 
thing to eat come to the house and we 
will fies you out.” ~Mr..Y.-accepted the 
invitation and last July found him at 
Crosby. 

The first day there he discovered that 
Crosby was a town of 1,500 people, well- 
built and fast growing, and not an Epis- 
copal church in sight. There was work 
there to be done, and the fish could wait. 
The second day Mr. Y. obtained the gift 
of a building lot from the owners of the 
townsite. In ten days he had raised a 
subscription of $3,500, in addition to 
the lot, and had broken ground for what 
is known as the “ten day church.” 

The mining companies gave liberally; 
the business men contributed willingly; 
artisans and miners—the same who 
“heard Him gladly”’—gave their share 
freely. Mr. Y. got everybody; if he 
missed a man on the surface he went 
down the mine after him. If he was not 
interested in church work his co-opera- 
tion was enlisted in another way. It was 
to be a people’s church, Mr. Y. an- 
nounced; the basement should have a 
reading room for all the people. Ar- 
rangements were made for volunteer 
caretaking, and subscriptions obtained 
for seventy-five periodicals. There was 


hardly a miner or workman about Crosby 
but gave his dollar, and the church peo- 
ple at Deerwood, a summer settlement 
at the other end of the lake, gave an 
entertainment that added $180 to the 
fund. Crosby people are now getting 
together an additional fund for the organ 
and for completing the furnishing. 


At the end of the ten-day campaign, 
Mr. Y’s host interfered and took him 
away from his camp to an island in Lake 
Superior where there is no call for a 
church, and nothing could happen to 
interrupt the fishing. 


q 
AE LIE BARS Toile 


T is not generally realized by Chris- 

_ tian people that there are in this 
country 50,000 unevangelized Indians. 
Some ten or twelve thousand of these 
reside in California. In the rugged 
mountain region of the district of Sac- 
ramento Bishop Moreland has recently 
established a mission among the Ka- 
roks. The missionary in charge has al- 
ready baptized many of these heathen 
people, and it is his practice to give to 
each at the time of baptism a small cross. 
Recently a little Christian boy died from 
exposure to the severe cold, after only 
a few days’ illness. -The day before the 
funeral the parents came to the mission- 
ary with the request that they might 
have another “little baptism” to put in 
the coffin with their child, because his 
had been lost in the fire which had con- 
sumed their home. It seems that all the 
baptized Indians call the cross their “lit- 
tle baptism.” The priest writes: “Is 
this not suggestive? On the Cross Christ 
was baptized in His own blood; and for 
us this sacred emblem of our faith can- 
not mean less than a baptism of service.” 
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WORDS OF GRATITUDE FROM JAPAN 


WORDS OF GRATITUDE 


HE other day there came to us 

from Japan an interesting parch- 

ment, of which a copy appears 
on the opposite page. It was sent 
by the district convocation of Kyoto 
and is a spontaneous expression of 
appreciation for what the American 
Church has done to bring Christian- 
ity to that part of Japan. 

The somewhat formal character 
and quaint language of this commu- 
nication give it peculiar interest. 
Doubiless we may take for granted 


that converts to Christianity in 
heathen lands are grateful for the 
great blessing which has come to 
them, but it is encouraging to have 
them feel this so strongly that they 
desire to communicate their grati- 
tude to those who, in the Providence 
of God, have had the privilege of 
bringing them the Message. 

As few of our readers will be able 
to follow it in the original, we give 
below the translation which accom- 
panied the document. 


To the President and Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America: 


In former years we were living in the dim twilight given by other religions, 


philosophies and moral teachings, but through the faith, sympathy, love and 
teachings of the Christians of the United States of America, we have had the 
true, full light of Christ brought to us, for which we are most devoutly thankful. 


That through your kind assistance we have also been able to organize the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, which is in Communion with the Holy ‘Catholic Church 
throughout the world, fills us with profound gratitude which we cannot find 


words to express. 


During previous years you have kindly sent us as Bishops such worthy, 
learned, faithful and loving men as the Rt. Rev. C. M. Williams, D. D., the 
Rt. Rev. John McKim, D. D., the Rt. Rev. S. C. Partridge, D. D.; all of these 


we have greatly esteemed and honored. 


Recently you also honored our earnest 


request and sent us the Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, D. D.,.as our Bishop to 


succeed Bishop Partridge. 


In view of this succession of highly esteemed favors, we, the undersigned 


have been appointed a committee by the Kyoto District Convention, to convey 


to you the deepest gratitude for the many evidences of your deep interest and 


love which we have received. 


* Most respectfully yours, 


Meiji 45th year, 4th month. 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, 
Kyoto District Convention. 


OKAMOTO CHIYOO, 
YAMABE KINKICHI, 
IRVIN H. CORRELL, 


Committee. 
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“THE IOWA ADEA 


Should the missionary box be abandoned? Such a suggestion—called “The 
Iowa Idea”—has recently appeared in the columns of our Church periodicals. 
‘A frontier missionary has sent the following statement of his point of view. 


S a recipient of missionary boxes 
for three years I desire to com- 
ment on “the Iowa idea,” which 
prefers checks, giving boxes only 

under compulsion, as it were. 

The preamble to the resolution, though 
high in its ideal, and fine in its spirit, 
seems to my wife and me to argue 
wrongly, because it suggests that money 
is more desirable than gifts; that gifts 
are “a low ideal of Christian giving,” 
and money a high ideal. Even abstractly 
we are inclined to object to this. 

Concretely we seriously and emphati- 
cally object, and perhaps we can best 
show to others our objections by trying 
to picture to you quite fairly the differ- 
ence between the suggested method of 
checks, and the old method of boxes. 

The new: A notice comes from Miss 
Emery that St. Martha’s Guild, Jones- 
town, will send us a check this winter. 
We are glad. When it actually comes— 
well, it just comes, and we try to think 
that its pennies mean real sacrifice, and 
we are very wise and cautious with it. 

The old: Miss Emery writes us in 
July that some branch would like to send 
us a box this Christmas; there are meas- 
urement blanks for the little girl, a space 
for the baby boy, the mother and the mis- 
sionary, and even a place for the size 
of the pillow-shams and table cloths. 
We decide what we should like most, and 
with hearts full of thankfulness send the 
letter to the Santa Claus at 281 Fourth 
Avenue. For a month or two we wonder 
and talk about just what branch will be 
selected this year. One day we get a 
letter from the secretary of St. George’s 
Guild, Brownsville, saying that that Guild 
is going to send us our box. Immediately 
we enter into a most friendly and inti- 
mate correspondence—the secretary on 
one side, the missionary’s wife on the 


other, and the missionary hears talk 
about “buttoning in front,” ‘“double- 
heeled stockings,” “plain backs,” “yokes,” 
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and all that sort of thing. So it goes, 
till November. Then comes word that 
the box was “shipped by express,” or 
“we enclose bill of lading.” We tele- 
phone the expressman, or tell the dray- 
man to “watch the freight office.” 

At last a wild little knock comes at the 
study door: “Daddy, O Daddy! the box 
has come!” Mother arrives from the 
kitchen: “Come, father, it’s here!” If 
it’s any way possible, we all stop work 
and have an opening party, or we store 
it away in father’s bedroom till we can. 
Father knocks off the lid, and one by 
one the packages are taken out. A pair 
of beautiful woolen blankets; an exqui- 
site damask table-cloth, dainty hand- 
sewed clothes for baby brother; a hand- 
some piece of dress goods for mother, and 
“Oh, look, mother! father’s new suit!” 

And so it goes. Beautiful things, many 
of them lovingly and tenderly made, or 
thoughtfully selected. Many things the 
missionary wanted his wife to have, but 
could never get her. Nothing ever use- 
less. Never yet, I believe, was a mis- 
sionary box opened without tears in the 
missionary’s heart and voice, and as he 
and his wife glance at each other over 
the box and the heads of the babies they 
read in each other’s eyes, “God is good.” 
The lumps in our throats subside, and 
after a while our eyes stop shining, and 
we walk not quite so softly. 

But the end is not yet. The corre- 
spondence between friends in Browns- 
ville and friends in Weston still goes on. 
The priest at Weston has on his desk a 
picture of the church at Brownsville; he 
writes the secretary when the new baby 
comes; he plans to visit Brownsville 
when he next goes East. Because it 
was a box of gifts from friend to friend, 
the work of loving hands to a man and 
woman who knew what the work of 
loving hands meant, it was good. We 
think it would seem less good even if 
it were an envelope of money. 


OUR LETTER BOX 
Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


The Rey. A. B. Clark, Rosebud Indian Agency, 
South Dakota, one of, our veteran missionaries 
among the Sioux, writes thus: 


E sometimes wonder whether our 
eastern friends and helpers real- 

ize the fact that our work among the 
frontier Indian tribes is, in almost every 
sense, a truly “foreign” mission work; 
and yet, because at our very doors, it is 
“domestic,” and justly demands most 
constant support and development. This 
is more difficult than work in the foreign 
field, or even in Alaska, because among 
people forced to remain in a state of 
semi-dependence, confined to reserva- 
tions, except as individuals or families 
muster courage to cut off all ties of kin- 
ship and thrust themselves out among an 
alien people. Treated as aliens by the 
Government for scores of years, per- 
suaded by gifts and easily broken prom- 
ises to retire upon reservations, they 


have become too much accustomed to be-. 


ing helped and waited upon by white 
people whom they first hated, then de- 
spised, and of whom they are rather 
justly suspicious. The clergy of our 
mission have from the first been most 
welcome go-betweens, because honest in 
dealings with the people and fair proph- 
ets of the future. They come to us for 
advice and direction in all the changes 
and chances of this mortal life, from 
birth to death and burial. 

When “Leading Charges”’’ wife gave 
him four little babies one Sunday morn- 
ing, he rode post haste to the mission 
house to tell of his embarrassment and 
seek aid in clothing, etc. Matters per- 
taining to children in the schools are 
often discussed with the missionary as 
the one skilled and honest interpreter 
who will make clear the situation to all 
parties. William Walking-Eagle and 
Julia Boat-nail came in Christmas week 
to be married, and to-day comes William 


to ask for a certificate framed to hang 
in their home. Within an hour come 
messages by phone that a catechist’s 
wife is ill and wishes to see her pastor; 
another catechist is himself very ill, and 
another man has died, leaving the request 
that the missionary, his friend of many 
years, bury his body beside that of his 
wite. If weather conditions were favor- 
able, a first-rate automobile might, per- — 
haps, enable the writer to answer these 
calls, making a day’s round of 125 miles. 
Meanwhile, there is quite enough for the 
missionary and his wife to do right 
about home in the daily housework and 
letter writing, interspersed with calls and 
callers. Sick ones near at hand, three or 
four, need and appreciate the attentions 
given them. 

The provision in men’s and women’s 
guilds that a committee of one or more 
be always appointed to visit and pray 
with the sick, and bring aid when 
needed, helps very much in this impor- 
tant part of our mission work. During 
the last three years our work is very 
considerably strengthened in some ways 
by the organization of our “Owancaya” 
or “General Meeting,’ bringing together 
delegates from each chapel and station 
for mutual encouragement and assist- 
ance. ; 

Some conditions of living are still very 
difficult and hard to endure. Our dis- 
tance from the railroad, 35 miles, en- 
ables the merchants, licensed traders, to 
add about twenty-five per cent or more 
to usual prices, and if freight from the 
railroad is to be brought over, the charge 
is from $6.00 to $8.00 per ton, furnace 
coal costing $19.00 here. Often condi- 
tions are so bad during winter and 
spring months that freighters refuse to 
bring loads for days or weeks at a time. 
The mails are sometimes uncertain, and 
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yet they are a great comfort in our iso- 
lation. Despite all hindrances, the Da- 
kotas are surging forward. At the age 
of forty Job Tokakte could not read or 
write. His desire to aid the mission 
work led him to learn, and so it is with 
hundreds of others among this naturally 
intelligent and self-helpful people. 
* Ok Ok 


The superintendent of the Sunday School of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Wareham, 
Mass., writes: 


ITH an average attendance of six- 

teen pupils we sold twenty-eight 
copies of the Children’s Number and got 
one new subscription. Our Easter of- 
fering was $10.50. The first Sunday of 
each month I devote to a short talk on 
the history and results of Missions in 
some particular field, basing it on the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, but illustrating 
it from the columns of THE SPIRIT OF 
MIssIONS. 

* * x 


Here is a case where the vestry are behind the 
Sunday School. The secretary of the vestry of 
Trinity Church, Scotland Neck, N. C., sends us 
the following statement: 


HE Sunday School feels justly proud 

of its Easter offering this year. The 
enrollment, including officers and teach- 
ers, numbers only sixty-two, and the 
parish has been without a rector since 
June, 1912. The offering last year 
amounted to $31.29, and to help arouse 
fresh interest and missionary zeal, an 
effort was made at least to double that 
this year. One of the plans used was the 
distribution of mite boxes among mem- 
bers of the congregation, and any child 
was allowed to mark with his class num- 
ber any box so given out by him, and 
count its contents in his class offering. 
The whole parish became interested, and 
many people who had never had a mite 
box helped gladly. Among the contrib- 
utors were a Presbyterian, two Roman 
Catholics, a Jew and the negro servants 
of one family. At an enthusiastic serv- 
ice on Easter afternoon while the con- 
gregation sang the Doxology the offer- 
ing, amounting to $129.29, was pre- 
sented by the Archdeacon of the Dio- 
cese. 


Our Letter Box 


The Superintendent of Christ Memorial Sun- 
a School, Williamstown, W. Va., writes as 
ollows: 


HEREWITH send you my check for 
$9.07, our little Sunday School 
Lenten Offering. The recent flood took 
our little Church away and it lies today a 
mass of useless wreckage in a drift pile 
on Blumerhassett’s Island. God only 
knows how we will be situated by next 
Lent. 


She Sea oe 

The Rev. R, C. Wilson, our missionary at Zang- 
zok, tells of his efforts to encourage self-support 
among the native people: 


OST of the Chinese contributions in 
the church are for the rent, fur- 
nishing and improvement of the country 
chapels. I tell the people that a cent 
saved to the Mission is a cent contributed 
to the Mission, and that if they will pro- 
vide places for public worship in their 
towns I will credit them with the same 
amount of contributions as in other 
towns the places of worship cost those 
who contribute to the rental of the 
chapels. This plan has given us regular 
permanent quarters at certain places, and 
the Mission has been at no cost except 
the traveling expenses of the workers. 
The Church people are giving more gen- 
erally than they did and they are giving 
in larger sums. I think this partly due 
to the influence of the Men’s Auxiliary. 
The practice of systematic giving is in- 
creasing. 


a 
From the City of Mexico, which has been rent 
with domestic strife, comes a request for an 
organ. Knowing that music hath charms, perhaps 
someone may feel like increasing the harmony in 
Mexico. Archdeacon Limric writes: 


WANT to ask whether you cannot 
interest someone in giving an organ 
for the use of the little congregation at 
San Pedro Martir, just outside the city.- 
They had an old one, which is now com- 
pletely gone, no good. They are using the 
one belonging to the government pri- 
mary school, of which they may be dis- 
possessed at any time. We could se- 
cure a good second-hand organ for about 
$75 gold. As it is perhaps our most 
promising congregation outside of the 
city, I am very anxious that they should 
be well fixed up. 


Our Letter Box 


The middle schools for boys in China are a 
most important feature of the Church’s educa- 
tional system. Every year they become more im- 
portant. Every year the standard of instruction 
rises, and every year it seems to be more difficult 
to secure the’ requisite foreign teachers. Bishop 
Graves, commenting on the situation, says: 

ATTERS are getting into a des- 
perate condition at Soochow 
and Yangchow in the schools 
want of foreign teachers, and it is 
very necessary that something be done 
soon. A certain amount of the teaching 
can be done, of course, by Chinese teach- 
ers, but to influence the boys for Christi- 
anity strongly these schools need a dis- 
tinct strengthening by foreign teachers 
who are earnest Christians. The ma- 
jority of our candidates for Holy Or- 
ders come from these schools. Will any 
unmarried laymen volunteer? College 
graduates with some teaching experience 
preferred. 


x Ok x 


Sr. Agnes’s ScHoot, Kyoto, or as it is now 
known, the “Girls’ High School of the City of 
Peace,’”? has behind it an honorable record for 
useful work honestly done. It has some present 
urgent needs about which Bishop Tucker writes: 


HERE are in Kyoto a number of 
finely-equipped government and pri- 
vate high schools for girls. Unless we 
can do something toward bringing the 
equipment of St. Agnes’s up to the stand- 
ard required by the Educational Depart- 
ment, we shall find it increasingly difh- 
cult to compete with these schools. Our 
present dormitories are really disgrace- 
ful. There are no administration rooms, 
no assembly hall, no proper place for 
physical culture classes, and no adequate 
provision for ordinary class-rooms. We 
own a fine lot of ground just across the 
street from the schoo!. This was bought 
some years ago for St. Agnes’s, but up 
to the present lack of money has prevent- 
ed our making use of it. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars are needed to erect the nec- 
essary buildings. St. Agnes’s School has 
a fine past record, both for educational 
and evangelistic work, and if we can 
bring it up to the standard required for 
such schools in Japan, it will render 
great service to the Church in this dis- 
trict. 


fotze 
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Time may be of little account to the Chinese, 
but it is a vital element in a missionary’s life and 
work, Everybody will sympathize with the hope 
expressed by one of our women workers in 
Zangzok. 


WAS reading a book on China some 
time ago which said that Chinese do 
not waste anything but time. I think 
that is very true of itinerating mission- 
aries. Yesterday a native Bible woman 
and I went to a place called Me-li, only 
eight miles from Zangzok, and it took 
over four hours on a house-boat. Rapid 
transit! We cannot accomplish anything 
on the boat for the see saw of the one 
large oar is too much for both of us. 
We are going every week to different 
stations. If the seven or eight mission- 
aries itinerating from this place had a 
launch we could make the trip in one day 
and avoid taking food, bedding, etc. 
To get to another station three miles 
from Me-li we leave the boat and travel 
by wheelbarrow because it takes so long 
by boat and the tide is often against us. 
In inclement weather the wheelbarrows 
are impossible but they are better than 
walking the whole distance even if they 
cannot boast of rubber tires! 
* O* OX 
Referring to the need for a lay teacher at 


Mahan School, Yangchow, China, Rev. B. Ancell 
says: 


AM appealing in various quarters 
and am praying that one may be 
appointed and reach here by the middle 
of August. In the prospect of a new 
dormitory for the fall term, I have re- 
ceived fifteen or rather eighteen more 
boys than we have ever had before, be- 
stowing them for the term in old quar- 
ters formerly occupied by servants, and 
all about the compound. All the classes 
for seven-year course are going on now, 
and the burden is more than we can 
wisely bear. If the young men knew 
what an opportunity for usefulness lies 
here, surely they would come. Just 
about a third of our boys have become 
Christians, and all are eager students. 
The British Consul at Chiukiang wrote: 
“Your school stands exceedingly high 
in the estimation of the Chinese of this 
port—they feel they can trust their 
young men to your care.” 
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Miss Harnett, our teacher in St. John’s Indian 
School, Ketchikan, Alaska, sends us an interesting 
letter written by one of the native Indians. to the 
President of the United States. It touches a mat- 
ter in which all the natives and many of the white 
settlers in Alaska are vitally interested, and which 
should be more generally known. It seems to be 
another instance of exploiting the resources of the 
country for the enrichment of the few to the dam- 
age of the many. Indeed, it may well be true that 
the very existence of some of the native peoples 
depends upon prompt and vigorous action. A like 
protest is being voiced by others, more than 3000 
residents having signed a petition to President 
Wilson. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, 
March 28, 1913. 

Mr. President: 1 want to tell you 
about the fish in Alaska and about our 
great trouble because of the fishtraps 
the cannerymen have put in the waters 
of Alaska. I am an old man and I have 
fished for the canneries ever since 
they came to Alaska, and I know 
all about the salmon. When the can- 
nerymen bought the fish from the fisher- 
men that they caught with seines there 
were plenty of salmon all the time. Since 
the traps have been put into this country 
all the creeks that used to be full of 
salmon now have no salmon. The traps 
fish all the time, night and day, and all 
at once there are no salmon. Where they 
used to hatch there are none now be- 
cause they cannot get past the traps to go 
to the spawning grounds. When men are 
fishing with seines there is lots of time 
between hauls and lots of room all the 
time for the fish to go past up to the 
spawning streams. 

And we have such trouble on account 
of these traps. Some times we fish all 
day and cannot get everi one boat-load, 
and when we do get a few fish and take 
them to the cannerymen to sell them they 
will not buy them. They say, “I get more 
fish out of the traps than I can possibly 
use, so I don’t want your fish.” This is 
our great troub:e, we can not sell our 
fish now that they have the traps. Our 
fish is the last thing left in our country 
for us; they have taken everything else— 
everything—timber, and gold, and furs, 
and now the traps are taking all our fish 
from us, and that is all we have left to 
live on. This is the first time we have 
asked anything from you since we have 
come into the world, and the reason we 
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do so is because our fish is the last thing 
we have left to live on, and we look to 
you to help us. Stop the traps from kill- 
ing all the fish in our country; take them 
away before it is too late, so that we can 
live and raise our children. 

We all know that when the salmon 
first come into the bay from the ocean 
they keep near the shore, and the can- 
nerymen have put traps all around the 
shore so the salmon can’t get up to 
spawn—the traps catch them all. They 
take the floating traps and tow them 
right in to where the salmon get to- 
gether to rest. The salmon rest sonte- 
times for a week, sometimes for two 
weeks, and they shove the floating traps 
right in among them. When they put a 
trap into a bay they have a law that no 
one can go in there to fish as long as 
their trap stays there, and they put men 
to watch and keep us out,-so we can't 
get any fish, and they keep their trap 
there as long as they like—the whole sea- 
son if they want to. Every day the can- 
nerymen say to us, “Wait, wait, and we 
will take the fish you catch, when the 
traps don’t catch more than we can 
handle.” 

And we want to tell you how hard it is 
for the people who live way up at the 
head of the rivers, and some who live 
way inside. They depend for their food on 
the salmon. And now there are so many 
traps no salmon get past them, and never 
come up the rivers, so these people can’t 
get any to eat. And because it is so 
hard for them we ask you to take away 
the traps now—before it is too late. Take 
the traps away now; two or three years 
from now it will be too late. There will 
be no more saimon then. If the traps 
are not taken away this season we know 
what is coming. We have never asked 
you for anything before and we ask you 
now because our fish are all we have left 
—they have taken everything else. 


Respectfully, 


(Signed) YONSAN.* 


i *The meaning of the Indian name Yonsan is 
“towing a heavy beam.’ Poor Yonsan! his load is 
indeed heavy, 


LOYAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPERS 


HO but some loyal Kansan ever 
heard of Cawker City, Kansas? 
When it comes to missionary giving, 
however, Cawker City, Kansas, is very 
much in evidence. True, it is a town 
of only goo people in the district of 
Salina. Its communicants number only 
thirty-seven. On Easter day thirty-five 
people made their communions and three 
of the thirty-five were non-resident. The 
Sunday school has thirty-seven teachers 
and pupils. Every one connected with 
the mission is in moderate circumstances. 
They have no church but merely a rent- 
ed room, though they have hopes that 
next autumn a small Church building 
may be erected, heavy as the load will 
be for a little handful of faithful people 
to carry. St. Mary’s Sunday school 
worked hard for the Easter offering and 
most of the $49.31 sent by those loyal 
thirty-seven was earned. One ten-year- 
old girl, skillful in bread making and 
cake making, earned $4.50. A twelve- 
year-old lad did odd jobs and turned in 
every cent of the $3.10 to the Easter of- 
fering, though he had to deprive himself 
of actual necessities to do this, not al- 
ways having the clothes he needed. 


q 

eo MARK’S. SUNDAY <SCHOOL, 
Louisville, has sent in a_ special 
Easter offering of $139. Last year the 
offering was $71. The school thought it 
might at least try to secure $100 this 
year. In order to reach this standard, 
each ciass at the beginning of Lent was 
asked to be responsible for ‘such part of 
$100 as the members thought they might 
secure. These amounts were placed on 
a chart opposite the numbers of the 
classes. Each Sunday morning each 
class had an opportunity to report what 
progress had been made during the week, 
and the amount secured to date was 
placed opposite the amount pledged. 
Thus the whole school knew every Sun- 
day just about where the Lenten picts 

ing stood. 


ISS HELEN L. WEBB, who is one 
of the United Offering workers 
in North Texas, writes: 

“In one of my recent trips I found one 
of our smaller Sunday schools very en- 
thusiastic over their Easter Offering. 
The school did not receive any mite 
boxes and so the superintendent (a wom- 
an by the way) told the children that un- 
til the boxes came they would have to 
put their earnings away in something 
else. After waiting for the boxes for 
a couple of weeks, the teachers set to 
work to make some. They covered them 
with white paper and wrote an inscrip- 
tion on each. They were rather late in 
Lent getting them out and feared the 
offering would suffer accordingly. But 
from seventeen boxes came $20.49! 
This Sunday school is in a struggling 
mission and last year gave $16.” 


q 


Miss R. Caldwell writes from Holy Innocents, 
Lahaina, Maul Hawaii: 


E use “The Missionary Magazine of 

the Young Churchman” and think 

it is splendid. Our children were de- 
lighted to have their letters published - 
in the last number. I think it must have 
helped the Mite Box Offering for we had 
$40 against $23 last year. As we have 
little over forty children, I think they 
did well, This has been the happiest 
Easter of my life, and I truly thank the 
Board for allowing me to come here. 
I am not lonely, only happy all the time. 


q 


AILUKU. Maui. is a small town in 
one of the Hawaiian Islands. The 
children of the Good Shepherd Mission 
were eager to be represented in the 
Easter offering. The mite boxes were 
late in reaching them. They improvised 
all sorts of old boxes and envelopes and 
went to work to save their money. The 
result is seen in an offering of $71, ac- 
companied by seven subscriptions to 
THE Spirit oF Missions. 
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HE children in the Church Home, 
Memphis, Tenn., sent an Easter 
Offering of $30 to the Church Missions 
House. The Sister in charge says they 
made their money by hemming table and 
bed linen. They were very industrious 
and deeply interested in sending what 
they made to help support a baby girl 
in China. 
q 
HE superintendent of St. John’s Sun- 
day School, Mt. Morris, N. Y., says 
that they have fifty-four pupils. Their 
offering for missions this Easter was 
$64.00. Last year it was $50.00; next 
year they hope to make it $70.00. It is 
a missionary Sunday School, filled with 


News and Notes 


the spirit of service for the Divine 
Master. 
q 


ROM St. James’s, Zanesville, Ohio, 
comes an Easter offering of $20.97 
that went through the flood. When the 
waters rushed upon the city the money 
for the Sunday school Easter offering 
was on the mantlepiece in the home of 
the superintendent. The only reason 
why it was not carried away with a good 
many other things is that fortunately the 
current was against the wall at the back 
of the mantle, so the harder the waters 
pressed the more certainly did the money 
stay where it had been placed. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


SERVICE of unusual interest was 

held in the Manila Cathedral on 
the Second Sunday in Lent, when 
Bishop Brent ordained to the diaconate 
Mr. Ben Ga Pay, Bishop White of the 
Anglican diocese of Carpentaria preach- 
ing the sermon. This was the first or- 
dination of a Chinese in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Mr. Pay, who is a graduate 
of the Anglican Chinese College in 
Foochow, China, came to Manila five 
years ago. Since then he has been work- 
ing as catechist and lay reader under the 
Rev. H. E. Studley at St. Stephen’s 
Mission for. the Chinese in Manila. 


q 


N May roth the treasurer received 
from the Rev. Edward Ashley, who 
is in charge of the Cheyenne River Mis- 
sion in South Dakota, a check for 
$182.12 as the offering of the Indian con- 
gregations and Sunday schools at eleven 
points. This gift with $92.13 previously 
received more than completes the ap- 
portionment for these congregations. 
The Board greatly values such help and 
is particularly grateful for the early date 
at which the apportionment has been. 
completed, 


HE members of the Foreign Commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the mem- 
bers of the Tuesday Missionary Bible 
Class in Philadelphia have just com- 
pleted a successful effort to aid in the 
establishment of a new Church kinder- 
garten at Hachioji, Japan, by gathering 
$480. 
q 


CHOOLS of all grades throughout the 

district of Wuhu are full, and plans 

for enlargement are talked of every- 

where. St. Paul’s, Anking, has 110 boys, 

as has also St. James’s, Wuhu. Fifty- 

four girls are enrolled in St. Agnes’s, 
Anking. 

q 


E count ourselves, by comparison 
with our neighbors, as having got- 
ten off fairly well in the flood,” writes 
Bishop Peterkin. “We had one church 
which cost $2,500 swept away; another 
costing $9,000, too much damaged for re- 
pair; another costing $17,000 damaged to 
the extent of $3,000, and nine others 
hurt from $200 up to $600 each. Six 
rectories and three parish houses were 
flooded, but not greatly damaged.” 
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News and Notes 


ISHOP FERGUSON says that in 
times past the Church’s workers 
in Africa had to go where they were 
neither invited nor wanted in order to 
deliver the Christian message. “A won- 
derful change is now taking place,” he 
says, “especially where the tribes have 
come in certact with civilization. They 
are manifesting a desire for the light as 
never before. I have received applica- 
tions from several tribes, begging that 
mission stations be planted among them. 
“The most recent call that I have re- 
ceived is from Sasstown, between Sinoe 
and Cape Palmas. One of our workmen 
visited there not long ago and met some 
young men who had connected them- 
selves with the Church while working in 
an English colony. On their return 
home they built a little chapel, fitted it 
up for worship and are having religious 
meetings init. They report a large num- 
ber desiring baptism and beg that we 
will take hold of the work.” 


q 

OLLOWING the establishment of a 
republic in China, there has been 
a great demand for primary education. 
Almost without exception the day 
schools in the district of Hankow are 
full to overflowing. Never before have 
the girls’ schools been so popular. In 
many cases double the number of pupils 
could have been enrolled if there had 

been room and teachers. 

q 

N EASTER day five students of St. 
John’s University were baptized 
with the full consent of their parents. 
This is a rather unusual occurrence, and 
indicates a marked change in public 
opinion in China. This year, as every 
year, a number of St. John’s students 
have determined to become Christians, 
but are at the present held back from 
baptism because of the objection of their 
parents. In view of the teaching of 
Christianity with regard to honor due 
to parents it does not seem wise to urge 
young men and women who are still 
under parental control to disregard the 
wishes of parents, especially in a land 
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where filial obedience is so highly ex- 
alted as it is in China. There are many 
students in the voluntary Bible classes, 
and another class for baptism will be 
prepared in the near future. 


q 
ISHOP GRAVES spent Maundy 
Thursday and Good Friday in 
Zangzok, where he confirmed fifteen 
persons. On Easter eve, in Shanghai, 
he confirmed fifteen young men and 
women from St. John’s University and 
St. Mary’s School. 
q 
HIRTY-NINE of the non-Christian 
girls of St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, 
have recently expressed their desire to 
become Christians. They are among the 
older students who will soon be leaving 
the school. One of the teachers writes: 
“There is a decided change in the feel 
of the classes. They are more alive and 
more responsive.” 


EN of our Church girls from the 
school at Teloloapan, Mexico, were 
recently carried away by a band of rev- 
olutionists who sacked the place. One of 
the members of the staff sees little that is 
reassuring in the present outlook: “Be- 
tween this growing revolutionary move- 
ment in the south and the vigorous 
movement for secession in the north, 
the government has its hands more than 
full. With an exhausted treasury and a 
weakened (and uncertain) army, and 
with poor prospects of effecting a for- 
eign loan in the near future, the national 
horizon looks dark. But through it all 
and reaching beyond all these turnings 
and overturnings is the unerring purpose 
of the Over-Ruler, and the end will be 
the best possible.” q 


LETTER unsigned and undated, 

postmarked New York City, con- 
tains the following: “I am enclosing 
this $10 and wish you to add it to your 
missionary fund. As I have to send it 
anonymously, please try to mention it 
when the Spirit or Missions is pub- 
lished so that I may know it reaches 
you.” 
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AHAN SCHOOL, Yangchow, is one 

of the most effective of the Church’s 

middle schools in China. It is always 

crowded to the limit. It is an important 

feeder to St. John’s University, and it 

has hitherto paid its own way. The Rev. 
B. L. Ancell writes: 

“I have gone on with an equipment 
quite unworthy, and so inadequate in 
quantity that we have to keep moving 
the racks, called by courtesy desks. 
around from one room to another as 
need requires. We need 100 
single school desks for the main school 
room, 100 single desks for four smaller 
class rooms, 5 teachers’ desks, and a 
good clock.” 

The school room desks will cost $3 
each; the teachers’ desks, $20 each; the 
clock, $7. If readers of THE Spirit oF 
Missions would like to give this equip- 
ment, the Board of Missions will pay 
the freight. 


Forward Movement Notes 


ERE is a wideawake Montana par- 
ish, St. James’s, Lewiston, whose 
vestry realizes the importance of sup- 
plying the rector with modern equipment 
in order that he may do his work speedily 
and efficiently. Instead of making pa- 
rochial calls on foot the rector has been 
supplied with a motor car. The city is 
growing and the parish is growing faster 
than the city. A number of the western 
clergy find a motor car quite as great a 
help in parochial work as a curate would 
be. So far as visiting is concerned a 
motor car quadruples the radius of action 
for the rector. 
q 
WO Texas missionaries have recently 
been supplied with motor cycles in 
order that they may better cover the 
large districts assigned to them. It is a 
satisfaction to realize that the noisy and 
odorous machine has been put to a godly 
purpose. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT NOTES 


T. JAMES’S PARISH, ° Lancaster, 
Penn., was one of the first to intro- 
duce the every member canvass and the 
weekly offering for missionary giving. 
Each year since it has easily met and 
exceeded the apportionment. Last year 
the congregation gave the full appor- 
tionment, and a fine offering of $300 
from the Sunday school for general mis- 
sions was given in addition, so that the 
parish exceeded what was asked of it by 
just that amount. The rector writes 
that the excess this year will be fully 


$400. q 


RESBYTERIANISM of various 
kinds is strong in Western Penn- 
sylvania. The offerings of the Pres- 
byterian congregations of Pittsburgh are 
astonishingly large when compared with 
the gifts of Church congregations in the 
same neighborhood. In fact, the gifts 
of these congregations would be large 
compared with the gifts of our congre- 
gations in any of the eastern cities. The 


Sixth United Presbyterian church leads 
all the others. Its offering last year for 
home and foreign missions was just over 
$38,000. The First Presbyterian con- 
gregation gave something over $18,000; 
the Third about $20,000, and the East 
Liberty church about $15,000. These 
congregations range from I100 to 1600 
members. Last year, our eighty-one 
congregations in the diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, numbering 13,000 communicants, 
gave for home and foreign missions, in- 
cluding special gifts, $15,980. 
q 


NUMBER of messages like this are 
coming to the Board of Missions: 
“The duplex system has succeeded so 
well that I should like to introduce it in 
our Sunday school. Will the Board pro- 
vide the envelopes for the first year?” 
The terms under which the duplex en- 
velopes are supplied for the Sunday 
school can be obtained from Mr. John 
W. Wood, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


What Others Are Doing 


AST October, Christ Church Sunday 
school, Washington, decided to try 
to reach a standard of at least one dollar 
for missions from each of the 150 pupils 
of the school by July ist. The begin- 
ner’s duplex envelopes were introduced. 
Each month 125 copies of the missionary 
magazine number of the Young Church- 
man were distributed. The results to the 
Ist of May are astonishing. The School 
has not asked the vestry for a cent be- 
yond the cost of heat and light. It has 
turned over to the treasurer $50 on ac- 
count of the parish apportionment for 
diocesan missions. To the treasurer of 
the Board of Missions $85 have been 
sent and there are nine more Sundays 
for the envelopes to run. There is no 
doubt that the school will reach the 
standard. It has also made offerings for 
the Episcopal Hospital and the Episcopal 
Home for Children in Washington. This 
record is all the better when it is remem- 
bered that last year the school gave as its 
entire gift for general missions $32. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


HE organizers of one of the Living- 
stone centenary meetings held in 
London during March, with delightful 
unconsciousness announced one of the 
speakers as “A constant companion and 
real sympathizer with the cannibal.” 
q 
T is said that there are still some of 
the old native people of Central 
Africa who remember David Living- 
stone and his tenderness in ministering 
to their physical needs. In telling stories 
about him they usually end their account 
of any incident with some such state- 
ment as: “Ah, he was a good one.” 
One Arab, in giving his recollections 
concerning Livingstone recently, said: 
“He was a great man, but he was a 
crank.” When asked why he was a 
crank the reply came: “Oh, he was 
always fussing about the sores and sick- 
ness of the slaves. If Allah sent sores, 
it was wrong to cure them. Livingstone 
was a great man, but a crank.” 
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ISHOP AZARIAH who has recently 
been consecrated as the first Indian 
bishop of the Anglican Communion held 
his first ordination on February 16th. 
Eight young men received deacon’s or- 
ders. All had been trained under a 
C. M. S. missionary. This ordination 
was the first in the new diocese of 
Dornakal and the first at which the ser- 
vice was entirely conducted in Telugu. 
It is also the first occasion when con- 
verts who by ancestry belonged to the 
Madiga caste were admitted to holy or- 
ders in the Church of England. 
q 
NE of the largest hospitals in China 
is that maintained by the C. M. S. 
at Hangchow. It contains 275 beds and 
for a number of years has been under 
the direction of Dr. Duncan Main, one 
of the best known physicians in the 
Orient. A recent visitor to the hospital 
who accompanied the doctor on _ his 
rounds says that they walked on and on 
for an hour and a quarter, and even then 
did not see everything. “The medical 
mission has an out-patients’ department, 
waiting-rooms, dispensary, consulting- 
rooms, private wards, public wards, 
special wards, women’s hospital, matern- 
ity hospital, kitchens, workshops, Ront- 
gen ray room, etc., in the five acres of 
ground which are covered by the many 
buildings of this wonderful hospital.” 
q 
HE Rev. Dr. Weitbrecht, Secretary of 
the Board of Study for the Prepara- 
tion of Missionaries in Great Britain has 
just published a valuable bibliography 
for missionary students. It is especially 
intended to help volunteers for service 
and young missionaries who are endeav- 
oring to make some systematic study of 
work abroad before starting for the field. 
It contains carefuly selected suggestions 
upon such subjects as missions in gen- 
eral, the philosophy and history of re- 
ligion, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, languages, and elementary 
medicine. The book is published by the 
Missionary Education Movement, 156 
Fifth Avenue, price thirty cents. 


LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


{ Books coming to the editor’s desk during the 
month will be noted in this column. When prac- 
ticable, more extended notice will be given below. 


A Huwoprep Years or Missions. D. L. Leonard, 
D.D. _ Third Edition. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York, $1.20. 


Sun Yat SEn AND THE AWAKENING OF CHINA, By 
ames Cantlie and C. Sheridan Jones. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. $1.25. 


An OurtTLine History or CHina. By the Rev. Her- 
bert H. Gowen, D.D. Sherman, French & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


A WEstT-PoInTER. IN. THE LAND oF THE MIKADO, 
By Laura DeLany Garst. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York.~ Price, $1.25. 

Lapy CATECHISM AND THE CHILD. 
by Marie E. J. Hobart. New edition. 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
York. Price, 35 cents. 

A Hanpzpook oF THE CHURCH’s MIssION TO THE 
Inp1ans. Soldier and Servant Series, Church 

~ Missions Publishing Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Price, 40 cents, paper; 60 cents, cloth. 


A mystery play 
The Do- 
New 


BOOK NOTICES 


A Hundred Years of Missions. A new 
and revised edition of Dr, Leonard’s book 
fills a real need. This book was first pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago and it has 
since passed through a second edition. As 
associate editor of the Missionary Review 
of the World, Dr. Leonard was remarkably 
equipped for a difficult task. The book is 
more than it purports to be, for it not only 
traces the beginnings of modern missions 
but has a brief word about the missionary 
idea from the beginning. Its style is in- 
teresting, its figures may be depended upon, 
and the treatment is as adequate as is 
possible, in view of the tremendous scope. 
We cannot help feeling, however, that too 
little place or emphasis is given to the mis- 
sionary work done by the Greek and 
Roman Churches. This no doubt arises in 
part from the difficulty of securing accurate 


information from these sources, but in part _ 


it must be the result of the lack of sym- 
pathy with these forms of Christianity 
which shows itself here and there in the 
book. 


Sun Yat Sen and the Awakening of 
China. To understand the present strug- 
gle in China and the possible future which 
lies before her, one must know Sun Yat 
Sen. He may be said to embody the ideals 
and ambitions of the revolution. Such be- 
ing the case it is interesting to look at him 
through the eyes of Dr. Cantlie, who has 
known him for twenty-five years, since he 
came as a freshman from the College of 
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Medicine in Hong Kong. Dr. Cantlie has 
seen him as student, physician, reformer, 
fugitive and Provisional President. His 
home in London was one of the outlaw’s 
favorite retreats. To this personal knowl- 
edge of his subject Dr. Cantlie adds an in- 
timacy with China and its people which 
helps to strengthen the impression pro- 
duced by his statement. In his estimate of 
this man there is no uncertainty. He says: 
“I have never known anyone like Sun Yat 
Sen; if I were asked to name the most 
perfect character I ever knew, I would un- 
hesitatingly say ‘Sun Yat Sen.’” 


An Outline History of China. A most 
excellent history of China has been written 
by Dr, Gowen, rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Seattle. The first volume, which has just 
been published, brings the story down to 
the Manchu Conquest in 1644. Any en- 
deavor to compress the history of 3,000 
years within the compass of less than two 
hundred pages is sure to be open to large 
criticism, but so far as we see the author 
has selected from among the multitude of 
facts those which are of most interest and 
importance to Occidentals. It is a pity, 
however, considering the many good his- 
tories already in existence, that Dr. Gowen 
did not lay more stress upon cultur 
geschichte, and a little less on drum and 
fife stories. 


A West-Pointer in the Land of the Mi- 
kado is the biography of Charles E. 
Garst, a minister of the Disciples of 
Christ, and missionary in Japan from 
1883 until his death in 18908. It is writ- 
ten by his wife. Mr. Garst was a mem- 
ber of the class of ’76 at West Point, and 
served for seven years in the Fifteenth 
Infantry, from which he resigned to go 
as a member of the first missionary band 
sent by the Disciples of Christ to Japan. 
His work was purely evangelistic. His 
sweetness and earnestness of character, 
and his eagerness and zeal in his work 
for the Kingdom, won the sympathy and 
love of those among whom his work lay. 
The narrative is filled with touching sto- 
ries of conversions and of lives trans- 
formed. Incidentally there is also a pic- 
ture, no less interesting, of the family 
life of the Garsts, their home and chil- 
dren, their joys and privations and sor- 
rows. Among the notable men ‘and 
women who appear in the story we are 
glad to meet our own Bishop Scheres- 
chewsky, to whom Mrs. Garst pays a 
most beautiful tribute. 


Literature of Missions 


_ The book is plentifully supplied with 
illustrations, and except for a little care- 
lessness in proofreading the edition is 
very satisfactory. 


Lady Catechism and the Child has just 
been republished by the Educational De- 
partment in response to a demand from 
Sunday School workers. This Mystery 
Play is the first of the series of St. Agnes 
Mystery Plays, of which “The Little Pil- 
grims and the Book Beloved” is the best 
known and most widely given. Lady 
Catechism, while not a missionary play, 
has nevertheless been useful to the Jun- 
iors. The play itself is absolutely simple 
—no stage setting, no special costumes 
except for Lady Catechism. Perhaps its 
most popular use is as part of the Com- 
mencement exercises in a Sunday School. 
It was for this purpose that the play was 
written, and indeed we know no better 
way of impressing upon little children— 
and upon men and women as well—the 
beauty and the rich teaching of this com- 
pendium of theology which the Church 
has put into our hands. 


Handbook of the Church’s Mission to 
the Indians.—The Church Missions Pub- 
lishing Company has put out, in this issue 
of its “Soldier and Servant Series,” a book 
of great value. It represents the only at- 
tempt to develop and collate information 
concerning our Indian work, and will un- 
doubtedly be useful not only as a hand- 
book, but also for the purposes of the 
study class. This is made the more possi- 
ble by the list of questions which appear 
after every chapter. 

The book begins with a general chapter 
on the Indian tribes, their origin and cus- 
toms. This is followed by a _ valuable 
treatise on “The Government in Its Rela- 
tions to the Indian,’ after which the dif- 
ferent missions we have established among 
these people are taken up in chronological 
order, beginning with New England and 
passing on towards the West. 

In the midst of the book—as the very 
heart of the whole subject—we come upon 
a delightful biographical chapter on the 
late Bishop Hare, known among the In- 
dians as “Swift Bird.” Written by one 
who was a close intimate of the bishop, it 
gives the flavor and atmosphere of that 
lovely life through which our Church ren- 
dered her noblest service to the red man. 
This chapter alone would establish the 
value of the book. 

In the name of the Church and her 
missions we thank those who have made 
the production of this volume possible. It 
should serve a useful purpose and become 
largely known among our Church people. 
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ISHOP BREWSTER of Connecticut 
has just published through Thomas 
Whittaker, Inc., a volume of lectures en- 
titled “The Kingdom of God and Ameri- 
can Life.” It is an effort to adjust the 
Christian ideal with the standards of 
democracy, aiming at the practical rule of 
principle and not the inactivity of senti- 
ment. 

The same publishers announce a new edi- 
tion of “The Episcopal Church,” by the 
Rev. George Hodges, D. D., Dean of Cam- 
bridge. This brief and lucid statement of 
the position of that body will help to clear 
the air in view of the present flurry over 
the “change of name” question. 


REQUEST TO MISSIONARIES 


N order to relate the work of the Inter- 
tional Review of Missions as directly 
and immediately as possible to the actual 
needs: of the mission field, the editor is 
inviting missionaries to send to him, not 
later than December 31st of the present 
year, concise statements of the most press- 
ing practical problems which have con- 
fronted them in their work in the past two 
or three years. These problems may con- 
cern the presentation of the Gospel to 
non-Christian peoples; the relation of the 
Christian ideal for the individual and so- 
ciety to the home life and social institu- 
tions of the people; the edification or or- 
ganization of the Church in the mission 
field; the conduct of a school or hospital; 
or any other matter which has given rise 
to difficulty or perplexity, and regarding 
which light and guidance are desired. The 
replies will be carefully collated and 
studied, and the results presented in a state- 
ment which will be published in one or 
more articles in the International Review 
of Missions. This investigation will be 
of great value, not only to the International 
Review of Missions and the Continuation 
Committee, but to all leaders of missionary 
work, as it will show what are the actual 
problems which at the present time are 
most exercising the minds of the men and 
women who are actively engaged in mis- 
sionary work, and towards the solution of 
which the thought and energies of the 
Church should be directed. 
Correspondents are asked to state clearly 
their Society, length of service, and the 
nature of the work in which they are prin- 
cipally engaged. The replies (which may, 
if preferred, be in French or German) will 
be treated as confidential. A pamphlet 
dealing more fully with the whole project 
will be sent free of charge to any mission- 
ary on application to the Office of the Jn- 
ternational Review of Missions, 1 Char- 
lotte Square, Edinburgh. 


“EVERYWHERE ’”’ 
By Margaret fefferys Hobart 


“That All Men Everywhere May Seek After Thee and Find Thee”’ 


LL that the Church is doing to- 
ward the fulfillment of this great 
ideal, and all that she is not do- 
ing, is the subject which we 

shall try to present in the Missionary Ex- 
position to be held in New York during 
the time of the General Convention. The 
popularity and impressiveness of such an 
exposition is being even now demon- 
strated by the success of the “World in 
Chicago”; while its permanent value has 
been proved by the quickened missionary 
zeal in those cities where a “World” has 
already been held. But an exposition on 
as large a scale is not the only one that 
is rich in good results. A secretary of 
the Missionary Education Movement re- 
cently told us that they were finding 
small parish or local missionary exhibits 
in some ways the more profitable. In 
fact at the conferences this summer 
stress is being laid upon just such small 
exhibits. 

It is with the twofold purpose of in- 
structing Churchmen and Churchwomen 
in the work which they as members of 
the great missionary society are doing, 
and of demonstrating to diocesan and 
parish leaders the possibilities of an ex- 
position on this or a smaller scale, that 
the Educational Department is planning 
“Everywhere.” Since January we have 
been busy with plans. The committee in 
charge of the Exposition consists of the 
Educational Secretary of the Board of 
Missions under whose supervision and 
direction all the work is being carried 
on; Miss Eleanor Lockwood, the organ- 
izing secretary, with whom lies the detail 
of administration; the Educational Sec- 
retary of the Diocese of New York, who 
has supervised the training of the stew- 
ards, and the Librarian of the Church 
Missions House who is collecting and 
preparing the exhibit material. 
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Over twenty-five parishes in the Dio- 
cese of New York, besides parishes in 
the Dioceses of Long Island and New- 
ark, are sending bands of stewards to 
“Everywhere.” In most cases these 
bands have been organized by the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary or by the Juniors, and the 
parish lieutenant of stewards has been 
appointed by the Auxiliary officers. In 
other cases a Mission Study Class, in 
proof of the sincerity of its enthusiasm, 
has volunteered, under the lieutenancy 
of its leader, to put its study to this prac- 
tical use. In still other cases there has 
been no parochial organization, but two 
or three young women interested in the 
Exposition have joined the group of 
stewards in a neighboring parish. The 
captain of stewards is Miss Lockwood. 

The stewards’ training classes have 
been marked by a great deal of interest 
and intelligent enthusiasm, and most of 
the stewards have gone to the country 
equipped with reading lists and firmly 
resolved to become masters of their sub- 
ject during the summer months. Hav- 
ing provided demonstrators, those in 
charge of the exhibit are now intent on 
planning the demonstration. The general 
scheme is as follows: 

In the Cathedral Close, in a position 
such that all paths will lead “Every- 
where,” there will be a temporary struc- 
ture of moderate size, say, 32 by 70 feet. 
Outside it there will be hung signs and 
banners: inside all will be humming with 
the bustle of life in many countries. The 
six “scenes” to be presented are China, 
Japan, the Philippine Islands, Alaska, 
the American Indians and Latin Ameri- 
ca. The latter includes scenes from 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and exhibits from 
Mexico, Brazil and the Canal Zone. 

With the help of scenery which is be- 
ing now used in the “World in Chicago,” 


Announcements Concerning the Missionaries 


the visitors to the Exposition will see a 
picture of the Eskimo at home in the 
arctic regions, and of the Chinese and 
Japanese amid the bustling worship of an 
Oriental shrine; they will see an Indian 
mending his canoe at the door of his te- 
pee, Philippine children playing their 
native games, and Mexican girls dancing 
the tarantella. 

‘In each of the booths or scenes there 
will be curios illustrating life in that 
country, and relics telling the story of 
conquests made by the Army of Christ. 
There will be impersonations and _ tab- 
leaux, possibly even some short plays, 
and always the stewards ready to ex- 
plain and to answer questions. 

“Everywhere,” however, can not be 
limited to six or seven countries. Our 
aim ig to show the work of the whole 
Anglican Communion. And therefore in 
the other alcoves there will be found 
charts and diagrams and models, as well 
as exhibits of curios and relics, illustra- 
tive of the work of the Anglican Com- 
munion everywhere, and especially of 
our branch of the Church here in Ameri- 
ca. Stewards in the costumes of various 


lands will be in charge of this part of. 
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the instructive work of the Exposition. 

In the very centre of the hall will be 
a literature booth so that whenever visit- 
ors ask questions beyond the ken of even 
the best-informed steward, it will be pos- 
sible to find the answer in some of the 
pamphlets on various aspects of the 
Church and her Missions. 

In order to furnish the Exposition 
with as many and as varied curios as 
possible, and in order to collect mission- 
ary relics which may be new to many of 
our visitors, we ask for the co-operation 
of Churchmen and Churchwomen 
throughout the country. If any have 
curios or relics which they think would 
be of value and interest at the Exposi- 
tion will they communicate with The Li- 
brarian, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City? Already some have answered our 
request printed in the May number of 
Tue Spirit oF Missions, and we are very 
grateful to them. We are hoping for 
many more offers of help. For we want 
this Exposition to be so really educative 
and stimulating that it may in some 
measure hasten that day when “All men 
‘everywhere’ shall seek after Him and 
find Him.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING THE 
MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 


The resignation of Miss Clara C. John- 
ston of Fairbanks has been accepted, to 
take effect from July zoth. 


Brazil 


The Rev. Dr. W. Cabell Brown, on reg- 
ular furlough, with his family sailed from 
Rio de Janeiro by the steamer “Vestris” 
on May 7th, due to arrive in New York on 
the 23rd. 

Deaconess Mary Packard, on regular fur- 
lough, Mrs. Lucien Lee Kinsolving and 
Miss Lucy Kinsolving took passage on the 
same steamer, 


Cuba 


Mrs. Charles E. Snavely, returning be- 


cause of illness, sailed from Nuevitas by 
the steamer “Curityba” on May tioth and 
arrived in New York on the rsth. 


Haiti 
At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mitee on May 13th, at the request of 
Bishop Knight, a leave of absence for two 
months was granted to the Rev. A. Bat- 


tiste after an uninterrupted service of 
forty years in the Haitien Mission. 


Hankow 


Mr. T. J. Hollander, on regular fur- 
lough, with his wife and little daughter, 
left Shanghai on March 15th, arrived at 
Colombo on the 30th and reached his 
wife’s home at South Travancore, India, 
on April 2nd. 
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Kyoto 


The Rev. Dr. I. H. Correll, on leave of 
absence because of illness, with his wife 
sailed from Yokohama by the “Shinyo 
Maru” on May toth. 


Mexico 


At the request of Bishop Aves the ap- 
pointment of Miss Mattie Creel Peters of 
Clarksville, Tenn., as house principal of 
the Mary Josephine Hooker Memorial 
School, Mexico City, in place of Miss Hen- 
rietta D. Driggs, was approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on May 13th. Miss 
Peters took charge of the work on Feb- 
ruary 10th. 

Porto Rico 


The Rev. Frederick A. Warden, who 
sailed from New York on April 12th, ar- 
rived at San Juan on the 18th. 


Shanghai 


The Rev. Chih-jen Chang, Deacon, of 
Sandaung, died on March jist. 

Bishop Graves en route to the General 
Convention joined his wife and family at 
Lucerne on April 30th. 

Mr. Wm, S. A. Pott, who was appointed 
on April 8th, sailed from New York by 
the steamer “Minneapolis” on May 17th 
en route to Shanghai. 

Mrs. Cameron F. McRae, returning after 
special leave of absence, left New York on 
April 24th and sailed from Vancouver by 
a steamer “Empress of India” on May 
7th. 

Miss R. M. Elwin, returning after fur- 
lough, sailed from London on March 24th 
for Shanghai. 


The Philippines 
Returning after leave of absence be- 
cause of illness in his family, Dr. B. L. 
Burdette sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer “Nile” on April 25th. 
Tokyo 


The Rev. J. K. Ochiai, returning after 
leave of absence, left Chicago on May 23d 


and is to sail from San Francisco by the 


“Shinyo Maru” on June qth. 

Miss Elizabeth F. Upton, who returned 
on furlough by way of Europe, arrived at 
New York on May &th. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arrang- 
ing missionary meetings, the fol- 
lowing list of clergy and other mission- 
ary workers available as speakers is 
published. 


Missionary Speakers 


When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Church Missions House Staff 

The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and, 
so far as possible, to respond to requests 
to speak upon the Church’s general work 
at home and abroad. Address each of- 
ficer personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

Secretaries of Departments 

I. Rev. G. W. Davenport, Danbury, 
Conn. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 
West 157th Street, New York. 

Tih Revi‘ GoG F. Bratenshi preps 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
15th and H Street, N. W., Washington, 
DSC; 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4731 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WIT; Rev. Ho Rerey Silvers Boxssre, 
Topeka, Kan. 

VIII. Rev. G. C. Hunting, 1942 El 
Dorado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 

China 
HANKow 

Rev. Robert W. Wood of Ichang. 
SHANGHAI 

C. S. F. Lincoln, M.D., of Shanghai 

Japan 
ToKyo _ 
Rev. A. W. Cooke of Sendai (in Fifth 
Dept.). 

Rev. P. C. Daito of Tokyo. 

Rev. C. F. Sweet of Tokyo. 

Work Among Negroes in the South 

Rev. Dr. McGuire, Field Agent, and 
the Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary, the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York. 

Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va. The Rev. A. B. 
Hunter, of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, 
Ni Ge 


HE Board of Missions held its 

May meeting on Wednesday 

and Thursday, May 14 and IS. 

The two days’ session was 

barely sufficient for the work which was 

dispatched. Always the most important 

meeting during the year because at this 

time the annual appropriations must be 

made, this session of the Board was con- 

cerned with matters whose significance 

reached far beyond the voting of money. 

Fundamental questions of organization 

and administration, not only in the Board 

but in the general Church, were con- 
sidered. 

Never in the history of the present 
Board has the attendance been so re- 
markable. Forty out of the fifty mem- 
bers answered to their names, and with 
few exceptions were present at all ses- 
sions of the two days. 


At 9 o’clock on Wednesday morning 
the Holy Communion was celebrated in 
. the chapel of the Church Missions House 
by Bishop Lloyd, the president of the 
Board, assisted by the Rey. Arthur R. 
Gray. Immediately on the close of this 
service the Board convened for busi- 
ness. The treasurer presented a much 
more hopeful showing concerning the re- 
ceipts up to May ist. He reported a net 
increase over last year of above $18,000. 
Parishes and Sunday Schools contributed 
the bulk of this; offerings from individ- 
uals and the Woman’s Auxiliary showing 
a slight decrease. Also the legacies for 
the past eight months are larger than 
those of the entire previous year, though 
not greatly above the average of former 
years. While there is still need of most 
earnest effort to avert a large deficit, the 
situation is greatly improved. 
At the very outset the Board was 
reminded of the.conditions and needs of 
the Middie West,,,, The treasurer has re- 
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ceived considerable sums of money for 


the aid of the Church in the flood- 
stricken areas. Concerning the undesig- 
nated portion of these the Board di- 
rected that the Council of Advice be 
authorized to communicate with the 
bishops whose dioceses and districts have 
suffered in the recent Western storms, 
and to determine in consultation with 
them how relief funds received by the 
Board from sources other than the 
Churchman Emergency Fund shall be 
expended. 

The bishops of the stricken dioceses 
were also assured that the Board of Mis- 
sions will endeavor to secure further 
contributions for that purpose. 

The report of the Executive Commit- 
tee brought out long and interesting dis- 
cussions upon several important matters. 
The first was on a proposed plan for 
handling the work among the moun- 
taineers and Southern mill towns upon 
a federated rather than a diocean basis. 
The Board prepared a memorandum to 
be sent to the various bishops concerned, 
asking such information as is necessary, 
and suggesting conditions under which 
the work might be more effectively car- 
ried on with the aid of the Board. 

The second policy, which may have 
far-reaching results, concerned frontier 
work among white people in the United 
States. 

The following was passed: ° 


Resotvep: That the bishops of conti- 
nental* domestic missionary districts be 
informed that in future the Board will 
agree to make appropriations for the 
support of men for new work among 
white people undertaken with the ap- 
proval of the Board, on the following 
conditions : 


*This does not include Alaska, Porto Rico or the 
Canal Zone. 
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1. That the new men be drawn not 
from the present staff in the domestic 
mission field, except by special arrange- 
ment with the bishop, but from semi- 
naries, or from diocesan or parochial 
work for which the Board of Missions 
is not making appropriation, or from the 
foreign or extra-continental missionary 
districts. 

2. That the appointments be made by 
the joint action of the bishop and the 
Board of Missions after obtaining such 
information about physical and other 
qualifications as is now secured concern- 
ing volunteers for the distant missions. 

3. That the vo-unteer shall agree to 
remain in the diocese or district for 
which he is appointed at least three 
years, unless released or removed by 
joint action of the bishop and the Board 
of Missions. 

4. That the Board will agree to sup- 
plement the amount given by local peo- 
ple for clerical support in such propor- 
tion as shall be agreed upon by the 
bishop and the Board up to an amount 
sufficient to provide a salary of not less 
than $800 for a single man and not less 
than $1200 and a residence for a married 
man, 

5. That an allowance will be made for 
dependent children between six and six- 
teen at the rate of $100 each for not 
more than three children at one time. 

6. That after a congregation has re- 


ceived aid for five years, the amount of’ 


the Board’s appropriation shall be re- 
duced by at least 20 per cent a year until 
it shall be entirely extinguished, except 
in cases agreed upon between the Board 
and the bishop, but it shall be understood 
that by agreement of the Board of Mis- 
sions and the bishop, the reduction may 
begin before the expiration of the first 
five years. 

The third matter, which occasioned a 
long debate, was the question of a united 
missionary campaign and canvass, which 
has been proposed for the various mis- 
sion boards throughout the United 
States. The Board voted that our par- 
ticipation was undesirable. 


Meeting of the Board of Missions 


During its recess, which was taken at 
1 o'clock, the Board was most delight- 
fully entertained at luncheon by Mr. 
and Mrs. George Zabriskie, at 23 Gram- 
ercy Park. 


On reassembling the Board had before 
it a proposal from the Archbishop of the 
West Indies, presented to the last Gen- 
eral Convention, with regard to the pos- 
sible cession to the American Church 
of a missionary district in Central Amer- 
ica. This was referred by the Conven- 
tion to the Board for its consideration, 
with a request that a report be made to 
the next General Convention. The 
Board adopted as its report on this sub- 
ject the following: 

The Board of Missions has considered 
the papers concerning the possible trans- 
fer to the American Church of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction in Central America. 
The Board realizes that responsibility 
for the spiritual welfare of the people 
of Central America rests with the 
Church in America rather than with the 
Church of England, and believes that 
within a few years the American Church 
will gladly accept ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in Central America and endeavor to 
aid its peoples in the effort they are mak- 
ing to develop their national life and 
liberty. 

In view, however, of the present diffi- 
cult financial situation, the Board fee's 
that it cannot recommend that the 
American Church assume this responsi- 
bility immediately. 

It does recommend that the General 
Convention request the Board to con- 
tinue its consideration of the subject, 
send a deputation to study the situation 
in Central America, and report to the 
General Convention in 1916. 

Certain miscellaneous business was 
disposed of before the close of the day’s 
session. Notice was read from the pre- 
siding bishop with regard to the fact that 
Bishop Gray of Southern Florida had 
placed in his hands his resignation of 
his missionary district to be presented 
to the next General Convention. 


Meeting of the Board of Missions 


The following memorial was 
sented and passed: 

RESOLVED: That the Board of Missions 
has learned with profound sorrow of the 
death of Mrs. S. H. Littell. It desires 
to record its sincere sympathy with Mr. 
Littell and its gratitude for the invalu- 
able service rendered by Mrs. Littell 
throughout her life in the China Mission. 

It was voted that the fall meeting of 
the Board should adjourn from Septem- 
ber 24—the regular date—to meet at Io 
a. m. on Monday, October 6, for a two 
days’ session. This will bring the meet- 
ing immediately before the General Con- 
vention. 

At 5 oclock the Board adjourned to 
meet on Thursday morning at 9. 

The two great features of Thursday’s 
sessions were the appropriations and the 
consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Organization and Administra- 
tion. The appropriations were consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole, and oc- 
cupied the entire morning session. 
After a prolonged discussion, arising 
from the present difficult financial sit- 
uation, it was decided to pass the ap- 
propriations as they had been presented 
by the Executive Committee, involving a 
total addition of about $31,000 for the 
fiscal year, which was considered by the 
committee as absolutely imperative to 
prevent the present work from incurring 
serious damage. The Board felt, how- 
ever, that in view of the fact that the 
present apportionment, which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the conduct of the 
current work, is not being met by the 
Church as a whole, it could not take the 
responsibility of voting even this mod- 
est advance for an entire fiscal year, 
therefore it made the appropriations for 
the period of six months, in the hope 
that the attention of the Church may 
be thus called to the seriousness of the 
situation and the needed interest and 
support evoked which will make it pos- 
sible to extend these appropriations over 
the remaining six months. 


pre- 


The afternoon session was devoted to _ 


the report of the Committee on Organ- 
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ization and Administration. This com- 
mittee, consisting of Bishops Lawrence, 
Francis and Nelson of Georgia, Dean 
Davis of St. Louis, the Rev. Dr. Clark 
of Richmond, the Rev. Theodore Sedg- 
wick of New York, Dr. Dillard of New 
Orleans and Messrs. George W. Pepper 
of Philadelphia and W. R. Stirling of 
Chicago, was appointed at the meeting 
of September, 1912, to take into consid- 
eration what canonical changes, if any, 
were necessary for the better conduct of 
the Church’s mission work. 

The committee presented a_recon- 
structed draft of Canon 53. It contem- 
plates, among other things, that the Gen- 
eral Convention shall assume a larger 
responsibility for the missionary work, 
by determining and establishing a gen- 
eral policy with regard to (a) fields to 
be occupied, (b) money to be raised, (c) 
the methods to be used, (d) the propor- 
tionate division of the funds. The pur- 
pose is to have the broad lines of policy 
laid down by the Church’s authoritative 
body rather than by the Board of Mis- 
sions. The new draft also enlarges the 
powers of the department councils, mak- 
ing them more directly auxiliary to the 
Board. Among other things it is pro- 
posed that they shall have, in the interim 
between General Conventions, the right 
to elect missionary bishops for fields 
within the department. 

In addition to this Canon, which is 
recommended to be brought before the 
General Convention for adoption, there 
wul also be presented an outline of re- 
organization brought forward by the 
president of the Board, which will be 
more fully considered at the next meet- 
ing. It is hoped that this, which con- 
templates some fundamental changes, 
not only in the work of the Board but in 
the organization of the Church, may be 
made the subject of consideration by a 
commission which shall report to the 
General Convention of 1916. 

After having taken the above action 
upon the report of the Committee on 
Organization and Administration the 
Board adjourned to meet on October 6. 
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TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


THE LARGEST BANYAN TREE IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Before our parish house was built, the guides used to meet under its shade 


A SEASON IN THE LAHAINA MISSION 
By Ruth A. Gibbs 


FTER spending a most: delightful 

week at Bishop Restarick’s, I sailed 
for Lahaina, on September 5th, 1912. I 
confess I went aboard the little boat 
Mauna Kea with some misgivings; the 
reputation of this part of the sea for 
roughness and the fact that at Lahaina 
we row in from the steamer to the 
wharf in a small boat manned by na- 
tives lent to my imagination vivid pic- 
tures of all kinds of trying things that 
might happen. As is usually the case 
there was no bridge to cross. I was 
very comfortable as we crossed the 
swirling waters whose translucent blues 
and greens reminded me continually of 


the color effects found in the rock 
brought up from the depths of the ever- 
lasting hills of Arizona. 

I was met at the wharf by the rector 
and his wife, with Jack and Elinor, the 
lad and lassie of the household, whose 
interesting personalities alleviated many 
times the “honing” for two wee grand- 
sons left far behind in the Arizona 
mountains. 

I wish I might picture Lahaina as it 
first appeared to me. As we approached 
Maui, the heavy shadows lying near the 
horizon rapidly lifted themselves into 
our line of vision, and soon identified 
themselves, as the islands of Molokai, 
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Maui and Lanai lie close together, sep- 
arated by narrow channels. 

As we drifted down between Maui and 
Lanai we caught our first glimpse of 
Lahaina, a little threadlike village curled 
along the shore for two miles or more, 
with the great hills covered with their 
varying shades of green rising in the 
background. Lahaina, our Mecca, a his- 
toric town of the old Hawaiian king- 
dom, was at one time a resort greatly 
favored by royalty, who came with a 
retinue of three hundted or more per- 
sons on state visits to Maui, their chief 
island, and to Lahaina, their well beloved 
city. At that time it was a city fair to 
the eye, covering all the plain between 
the sea and the mountains; but the en- 
croachments of the cane fields have left 
only a struggling village cuddled along 
the curves of the beach. Even so it has 
its own quaint charm. The suggestion of 
old times in its dilapidated buildings 
(some in ruins) set in the overgrown 
ragged tropical gardens, the cosmopoli- 
tan population, the gentle Hawaiian, 
pushed aside by the material aggressive 
races who swarm their shores, the relics 
of the early missionary life, in the old 
mission buildings and in the sweet loyalty 
of the older people to the St. Cross sis- 
ters, who first came to them in love and 
helpfulness, and who made possible this 
later work that is now being done—all 
these add to its native charm. 

There is one main street extending 
along the beach, with the compact part 
of the village on the mauki, or moun- 
tainside, of the street; two fair streets 
intersect this, ascending towards the 
mounta'ns. One of them passes: by the 
large Pioneer sugar mill, and on up the 
side of the mountain some two and one- 
half miles to the agricultural school, 
Lahainaluna, an old school established by 
the missionaries in 1831, and since 1900 
given over to the territory for public 
school work. 

Drifting in almost any direction from 
these streets are narrow alleys or lanes, 
with curiously fashioned houses and 
shops much in need of paint, facing all 
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points of the compass. From the dingy 
doorways Oriental smells greet us; 
quaint little manikins variously clad 
(some with shaven crown), Japanese in 
kimonas, feet encased in clubby wooden 
sandals that click as they scuffle along; 
picturesque Chinese midgets in long 
skirts, trousers and American shoes tod- 
dle about as impulse dictates, and gam- 
bolling on the beach or in the water 
are the brown-eyed, brown-skinned 
native children free and gentle as the 
soft airs of their sea and as sunny as 
their own beloved islands, looking fear- 
lessly out upon the world, replicas of 
their generous hearted forbears who 
willingly gave all to love and friend- 
ship, receiving the usual return. 

The plantation people, who constitute 
the white element here, have modern, 
commodious homes, with beautiful 
grounds.’ The automobile is the usual 
mode of travel, and the limited social 
life is interesting. Some of the people 
have been abroad; others are acquainted 
with the life of Japan, China and the 
Philippines. 

The courthouse park occupies the block 
between the main street and wharf. Its 
chief interest is an old banyan tree, 
under which I have been told two thou- 
sand people could be seated. This same 
banyan tree, it is said, has served as 
shade at many a royal feast, or /uau. 

The courthouse and post office are on 
the side of the block facing the sea, and 
separated from it by a palm-shaded 
road and the sand of the beach. Join- 
ing this street at right angles is another 
short street leading across to the main 
street. This has on one side a walled in 
ditch of stone, some two feet deep or 
more, filled with water lilies. A block or 
thereabout down the main street from 
the park we came upon the little church 
and parish hall, set in pretty grounds, 
but practically surrounded by undesir- 
able features. Another block further on 
brings us to the rectory grounds, and a 
driveway through the beautiful algoraba 
grove leads up to the commodious seven 
room cottage, an ideal home by the sea. 


HOLY INNOCENTS’ CHURCH AND PARISH HOUSE, LAHAINA 


The former rector, the Rev. Mr. Kroll, 
through whose efforts, generously aided 
by the Bishop, the parish hall and the cot- 
tage were built, spent time and thought 
in planting palms, ferns and bananas, 
and otherwise beautifying the grounds, 
incidentally augmenting the value of the 
property. The pretty church was built 
several years ago, and is said to be the 
best equipped of any of the smaller 
churches in the islands. 

Our mission work at Lahaina at the 
present time is among the Hawaiian 
folk; practically nothing is being done 
for the Japanese or Chinese, with the 
exception of a few children in the day 
school or an occasional boy in the night 
school. These people are poor and ill 
able to pay tuition, yet they support the 
school as best they can. 

My first Sunday in the field will be a 
never forgotten one. Twenty or so 
brown-skinned babies constituted the 
class that was handed on to me to 
teach; restless little mites, all hands, 
feet and wiggles. They were practically 
tongueless that Sunday, but afterwards 
I found that organ quite normally devel- 
oped. I think we had thirty at first, 
which number increased to fifty or more 
before the end of the year. The lesson 
leaflets were used in class work. 


The parish hall is a comfortable build- 
ing, containing a large assembly room 
and two small rooms with a very good 
platform between them. The Sunday- 
school is held here, and so are the day 
school, sociables, dances, Juaus and mov- 
ing picture shows. At Christmas time a 
very pretty Christmas-tree was given to 
the children of the Sunday-school, when 
all received something. All were inter- 
ested in the happy time. Songs were 
sung, gifts were made, and the last num- 
ber was a Christmas talk by the rector. 
A very pleasing cantata was given 
shortly after school closed by the rec- 
tor’s wife and the Sunday-school chil- 
dren, at which they were assisted by an 
Austrian count, one of our little commu- 
nity, and a young German who accom- 
panied his violin on the piano. 

The day school work began with 
eighteen pupils and increased in number 
until we had fifty enrolled, with an aver- 
age attendance of forty or thereabouts. 
The year previous the enrollment had 
been fourteen, with an average atten- 
dance of eleven. We felt that in this 
we had cause for rejoicing. 

My programme of daily work was 
something like this: breakfast at 7.30; 
chapel exercise, 8.00; school, 8.30 to 
12.30; young men’s class at recess and 
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from 12.30 to 1.00; luncheon, 1.15; at 


2.30 or 3.00, district visiting until 5.00; 
dinner, 5.30; after a dinner a drive with 
the rector’s family along the beach road, 
returning usually by moonlight if the 
moon were shining, and by lantern light, 
if it were not, for in this country every 
vehicle after sundown must carry a light. 

Saturday was especially used to call 
upon the people and urge them to come 
‘out to service. 

Sunday morning, Holy Communion at 
7.30; breakfast at 8.00; Sunday-school 
at 9.45; morning service, II.00; dinner 
at 1.00; sick calls in the afternoon, and 
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evening prayer at 7.00 concluded the 
day. The rector and his wife had their 
own round of duties and obligations. A 
strenuous life, but one full of infinite 
possibilities for vital service. 

Believing that all our people are in- 
tensely interested in the work of our 
District of Honolulu, and that if they 
could only know the need and the results 
that can be attained by judicious ex- 
penditure of small amounts at the right 
time in the right place, the means would 
be forthcoming, I send these few field 
notes in the hope that they may increase 
interest in the Lahaina Mission. 


A GROUP OF LAHAINA SCHOOLBOYS 


CHEER FROM A NEW ORLEANS PARISH BRANCH 


‘ Why should noi others in many other cities follow this example? 


T our April meeting we voted to 

assume the support of a missionary 
for one year, at not less than $500. We 
will obtain the money in voluntary of- 
ferings, and members are asked to send 
in their subscription pledges before May 
13th, the date of our next meeting. All 


of our work is supported by voluntary 
contributions. We never even take up 
a collection for any object whatever. 
Also when I became president, a few 
years ago, the branch voted to abolish the 
mite box that used to be brought around 
at sewing meetings. Naturally this work 
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of raising $500 could not be imposed on 
the branch; members are merely in- 
formed through our parish paper that 
“those desiring to participate in this 
splendid work,” etc. I have not a doubt 
but that we shall get the full amount, and 
perhaps more. In presenting the matter 
to the branch for the first time I made 
the appeal to their responsibility as their 
brothers’ keepers. Those who have no 
money whatever to give propose earning 
it in a personal way—entertainments of 
any sort, collections of any sort, have 
not existed in our parish for twenty 
years. Our present rector is not opposed 
to entertainments for mission work, and 
after explaining as president that any- 
thing of this sort would be legitimate, I 
called the secretary to the chair, and as a 
member of the branch, pleaded that we 
do not consider anything or any method 
but sacrifice, and by that I meant doing 
without things, and giving the money, 
thus saved, to our work; also, a sacrifice, 
an offering of service, or talents or time. 
One member, a working woman, offered 
$5 a month, a big help. 

Now please will you help us? Our 
branch has 208 members. Only about 
one-half of this number contribute any 
cash. The others are giving their pray- 
ers—daily prayers—and their service in 
sewing for the boxes. We have about 
forty only at business meetings; twenty- 
five are employed during the day, and 
many of the others joined with the un- 
derstanding that they would not be ex- 
pected to attend meetings. Let me ex- 
plain that twenty-five of the two hun- 
dred and eight have come in during the 
last few days, and I really do not know 
whether they will contribute cash. We 
have not had a meeting since April 8th 
and in canvasses we never stress the 
money feature. ; 

Now, as president, how am I to keep 
all these members occupied? For they 
must be given work if they are to be 
interested in missions? A home circle, 
composed of those who cannot attend 
meetings, is in mind. Then, of course, 
we have programme, sewing and mem- 
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bership committees as standing commit- 
tees, and box committee as_ special. 
How can we help in the work of the 
parish? What can we do in this big 
cosmopolitan city of ours to help the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom of God? 
Our programme meetings—we have had 
two this year, so far—are huge successes. 
The congregation is always invited, and 
once we invited the officers of our sister 
branches in other parishes. I see that 
these programme meetings can be made 
powerful factors in strengthening a 
missionary spirit, and I want ours not 
only to attract interest, but command it. 
What can you suggest? We want one 
every month. 
What can any one suggest? 


T. MARY’S ORPHANAGE is to be 
transferred from Shanghai to Soo- 


chow. For many years the orphanage 

has been one of the 
St. Mary’s interesting and use- 
Orphanage, ful departments of 
Soochow. the Church’s work 


in Shanghai. The 
need out of which it originally grew has 
largely passed away under the changing 
conditions of the neighborhood and of 
Chinese life in general. Moreover, with 
the development of St. Mary’s School, it 
was found that the orphanage was a hin- 
drance, because of the inevitable con- 
fusion of the two institutions. Naturally 
Chinese parents who paid for the edu- 
cation of their daughters at St. Mary’s, 
felt that it was undesirable that the 
school should in any way be considered 
as a branch of the orphanage. Moreover, 
the growth of St. Mary’s School and of 
St. John’s University has made addition- 
al accommodations an imperative neces- 
sity. The removal of the orphanage will © 
relieve the pressure for a time, but only 
for a time. Those most familiar with 
the situation realize that within the 
course of two or three years St. Mary’s 
School itself should be removed from 
the narrow peninsular now occupied by 
our institutions at Jessfield, in order that 
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St. John’s University may have the en- 
tire site. 

St. Mary’s Orphanage has always been 
maintained by “specials.” Strange to say 
it has been difficult to keep up the in- 
terest of the people from year to year 
in this special work. Consequently, the 
income has been steadily decreasing. 
With the transfer of the orphanage to 
Soochow, the present young children will 
be passed over, as they grow older, to the 
girls’ school at Soochow, and no new 
children will be received. Thus the or- 
phanage will gradually be merged into 
the Soochow school work. 

The orphanage buildings are to he 
taken over by St. Mary’s School early in 
the summer, and the necessary changes 
will be made to prepare them for the 
school use at the beginning of the new 
term in September. 


THE APRIL CONFERENCE 


HE April conference was the last of 
the present season, and it brought 

together officers from Connecticut, four; 
East Carolina, one; Long Island, four; 
Maine, one; Newark, six; New York, 
nine; Pennsylvania, two; Virginia, one; 
Western Colorado, one; with members 
from Maryland and New Jersey. 

Bishop Lloyd celebrated the Holy 
Communion, preceding the conference, 
and opened it with a few words of coun- 
sel. ; 

The subject of the day was “The 
Problems of the Triennial,” and the con- 
ference was opened by Miss Delafield, 
President of the New York Branch, who 
presented the following questions that 
had been sent to her: 


First: Shall the Woman’s Auxiliary 
adopt a department organization? 


Second: Shall the entire United Offering 
of 1916 be given to women workers, or 
shall we continue to reserve a part for 
buildings? 

Third: Shall more opportunity be given 
at the Triennial to missionary speakers and 
less Or the discussion of Auxiliary mat- 
ters: 


Fourth: How shall efficient women be 
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persuaded that Auxiliary work is as neces- 
sary and important as settlement work and 
philanthropy? 


A question of detail with regard to 
the hour of the United Offering Service 
came up later. 


The conference fully realized that it 
could not decide any of these questions 
for the Auxiliary, but it discussed them 
with much interest, and expressed itself 
favorably in regard to departmental con- 
ferences without organization. In con- 
nection with this subject the fourth ques- 
tion arose: How can we make the women 
more interested in Auxiliary work? 
Their lack of interest was said to be due 
to lack of spirituality, and weakness of 
faith; and more direct work with indi- 
viduals, study classes of small circles, 
the training of stewards for the Conven- 
tion, and also less rather than more of 
organization were recommended. 


In regard to the United Offering of 
1916, the conference was also favorably 
inclined to the opinion that its entire 
appropriation be for women workers. 


Suggestions were received from Penn- 
sylvania and Southern Ohio to the ef- 
fect that a yearly meeting of the parish 
treasurers of the United Offering be 
held in order to increase their interest 
in the subject, that they may in turn 
interest the women of the ‘parishes, and 
an annual service of presentation of the 
United Offering be had. This has been 
found most helpful in Pennsylvania, and 
the United Offering treasurer of South- 
ern Ohio for 1910 writes enthusiastically: 


“What a wonderful thing it would be if 
in each diocese in our country there could 
be, as was in Southern Ohio, just be- 
fore the meeting of the General Conven- 
tion, a thank offering service, when the 
thank offerings of the last six months in 
every parish and mission could be brought 
and taken up to the altar before sending it 
tothe different diocesan treasurers. We 
had our service early in the morning on St. 
Michael’s and All Angels’ Day, and _ it 
proved a wonderful increase in our United 
Offering all over the diocese. If it was 
done here, why could it not be generally 
done, and have the service as nearly as pos- 
sible like the great thank offering service?” 
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The officers present were decidedly of 
the opinion that opportunity should be 
given at the triennial to hear from mis- 
sionary speakers at greater length than 
on previous occasions, and suggested that 
at the noonday meetings two such speak- 
ers should be allowed from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes each, one telling of 
the work in our own country, one in 
other lands. It was also suggested that 
where separate conferences of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary and the Junior Depart- 
ment were held at the same time the 
representatives of the branches where no 
Juniors were present should send from 
their woman’s representation to the 
Junior Conference. 

The question of the hour of the United 
Offering Service was brought forward, 
and it was decided that ten o’clock would 
be the most suitable time. 


SOME NOTES FOR THOSE 
WHO WILL ATTEND 
THE TRIENNIAL 


HE headquarters of the Woman’s 

Auxiliary for the fortnight begin- 
ning Tuesday, October 7, will be St. 
Michael’s Parish House, 99th Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 
This is on the same avenue, about a half 
mile distant, as the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine and the Synod Hall, 
where General Convention will be in ses- 
sion. 

The members of the Auxiliary are 
asked to enroll their names and New 
York addresses on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, October 7, from 3 to 3.45, and from 
4 to 5 to attend a Quiet Hour which will 
be conducted in St. Michael’s Church. 

The opening service of General Con- 
vention will be in the Cathedral, on the 
morning of Wednesday, the 8th, at Io 
o'clock. On the afternoon of that day 
the chosen representatives will meet in 
their business session, and it is hoped that 
many other members of the Auxiliary 
may avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to visit the Convention and inter- 
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as conducted there. 


Thursday will be our great Auxiliary 
Day in the Triennial. The celebration of 
the Holy Communion, at Io o’clock in 
the morning, will be the occasion of our 
United Offering of life and means, and 
in the afternoon of the same day, in Car- 
negie Hall, addresses will be made and 
the amount of the United Offering an- 
nounced to us. The service and meet- 
ing will be freely open, and we hope may 
prove the occasion of renewed earnest- 
ness and vigor to us all. 


AN EXPLANATION 


ESOLUTIONS, which were adopted 

in Cincinnati, have been sent to the 
branches of the Auxiliary. These call 
for representatives, not exceeding five, 
from each diocese and missionary dis- 
trict, to take part in the Triennial meet- 
ing next October. 


We want it definitely understood by all 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary that 
this representation applies only to the 
business meetings of the Auxiliary, the 
first of which will occur on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, October 8, to be 
followed by adjourned sessions, probably 
on Monday, the 13th. For the transac- 
tion of business the representation, by 
vote of the Auxiliary in Cincinnati, is 
thus limited. 


For a fortnight, however, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary expects to have a series of 
study classes and meetings, and to these, 
so far as accommodations will ailow, as 
well as to the United Offering Service 
and the Triennial Mass Meeting, all 
interested members of, the Woman's 
Auxiliary will be most welcome. 


We hope that as soon as they are 
known the addresses of the five chosen 
representatives with their alternates may 
be sent to us, and we also hope to enroll 
the names of other members, who have 
not yet reported their intention of com- 
ing to New York, as they may decide to 
do so. 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


A REPLY TO THE QUESTION: “HOW 
DO YOU PRESENT THE UNITED 
OFFERING TO CHILDREN?” 


On a table in full view of the children 
place twelve boxes, containing flour, rice, 
stockings, a sweater, soap, medicine, a doll, 
candy, a story book, a picture of our Lord, 
a Bible, an empty United Offering box. 
All are covered until the talk begins. The 
children’s curiosity being aroused, remove 
the covering and ask what each box con- 
tains, selecting them in the order given 
above. The child who guesses correctly 
opens the box and displays its contents. If 
no one guesses what is inside give the box 
to be opened to a different child each time. 
When you come to the United Offering 
box and say, “Who can tell me what is in 
the box?” let them shake it and see that 
it is empty. Then, “Was it meant to be 
empty? No? What is it waiting for?” 
“Pennies” is always the reply. “The pen- 
nies we bring each week as our offering 
or dues? No? What kind of pennies, 
then?” If no one says United Offering, 
let them read it on the box. “Well, what 
kind of pennies are United Offering pen- 
nies? Shall we find out?” 

“Fas anyone had a birthday lately? And 
what happened on your birthday? You re- 
ceived the beautiful doll you had been long- 
ing for, and then you had a party with 
games, and a cake with candles, and the 
girls and boys enjoyed your birthday too. 
Were you sad and unhappy? No? Glad, 
and happy when your playmates were hay- 
ing a jolly time also? So you were hap- 
pier when you shared your happiness with 
others? Yes? And are there girls and 
boys who don’t have presents and parties 
and good times on their birthdays? Where 
do some of them live? 

“T wonder if you girls and boys have 
anything else to be joyful over?” If they 
hesitate, hold up the box of flour, and 
they are quick to exclaim, “Plenty to eat!” 
“Are there girls and boys who _ haven’t 
plenty to eat?’ Show a picture of some 
and tell about them. Then go on with the 
other things, with a picture and story and 
illustration of each, clothes to keep them 
warm, health, school, toys, mothers and 
fathers who love them so that they always 
try to make them happy, and the Bible 
which tells of Jesus because of Whom all 
these good things come to them. 
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The children love to tell of the many 
things for which they are thankful. 
“Should we keep these joys to ourselves 
or share them with other girls and boys? 
And how shall we do it?” “By putting 
pennies in the box,’ they always say, to 
give them enough to eat and wear; doctors 
to make them well, and teachers to tell 
them about Jesus, and make them happy. 
“Well, if these pennies are going to give 
joy to others, what kind of pennies are 
they?” “Joy pennies!” “And a box con- 
taining joy pennies is a—‘Joy Box.” “So, 
when something happens to make us glad, 
shall we bring a penny for the joy box?” 


“But is that all? Will pennies alone 
bring joy?” They think not. “What else 
is needed? Prayers, yes, that God may 


bless our pennies in giving joy. And what 
about the teachers, nurses and doctors who 
carry the joy? There are never enough; 
how can we help?” “We can study to be 
a teacher or a nurse.’ Yes, but until we 
are big enough to go we can_ask God 
to send some one in our place. There is a 
prayer used by the Juniors and our moth- 


ers, too; shall we kneel down and say it 
now?” Then follows the prayer for more 
workers. 


The illustrations used above are varied, 
of course, to suit the age and interests of 
the children; Thanksgiving, Christmas. 
Valentine’s Day, etc., being used to good 
advantage. The United Offering box for 
the branch is left with the leader, who 
brings it to each meeting to receive the 
joy pennies, or one of the children is ap- 
pointed United Offering Treasurer and sees 
that their joys produce pennies and prayers. 


WE are all looking forward to the 

United Offering Service next Octo- 
ber. Sometimes there is a question of how 
much the Juniors ought to do for the 
United Offering. We are glad to give this 
account from Western New York of the 
way a leader there interests the children 


in this Offering. 
nie has been suggested that we form 
our leaders into groups of three or 
four who live comparatively near together, 
and have each group try and meet at least 
once a year (in addition to our general 
meeting in May) and have a diocesan 
officer at each of the group meetings.” 


WITH THE PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


E would call the attention of our 
readers to the postal regulation 
which does not permit the postmaster to 
re-forward second-class matter to any 
individual without additional postage. 
As many of our readers will shortly 
be changing their addresses for the 
summer we would ask that they notify 
us promptly of both their old and new 
address so that THe Spirit or Mis- 
sIONS may be sent to them regularly, 
and not remain over in the post office. 


HEN the Business Manager a few 
days ago received the following 
letter he was glad to learn that his ef- 
forts were being appreciated by some of 
the readers of THE Spirit oF MissIons, 
for he knows that he cannot increase 
the circulation without help—the friends 
of the Church must co-operate with him. 
Here is the letter referred to: 

“T am glad to hear you are aiming for 
50,000 subscribers. For years I have 
been of the opinion that THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions should be ‘boomed.’ Dead re- 
spectability is such a marked characteris- 


tic of the Episcopal Church that it is al- 
ways a pleasure to hear of a ‘shake-up.’ 
I have long regarded THe Spirit oF 
Missions as the Queen of Church pub- 
lications.” 


Let us make THE Spirit oF Missions 
also the Queen of Church publications in 
point of the largest number of readers. 
What is needed is more action, greater 
enthusiasm and a better esprit de corps. 
Each reader should “boom” THe Sprrit 
or Missions, for every new reader 
means additional interest in the world- 
wide work of the Church. How far can 
you do this among your friends? 


HE subscription list of Ture Spirit 
or Missions shows that very few 

of our public libraries have it on their 
tables. Readers will be greatly helping 
the cause of the Church if they will use 
their influence in interesting library com- 
mittees to subscribe for the magazine. 
Those in personal touch with the li- 
brary can do this more readily than we. 


Who will help us to interest them? 


T this season of the year many are looking forward to leaving the city and 
getting away to country homes at the seashore and mountains. Is not the 
forthcoming summer time a splendid opportunity for getting people whom 
you may meet interested in the missionary work of the Church? 
The distractions of city life are not present, and as you sit on the 
porch of your summer cottage or hotel piazza you will realize that 


ne e Po ae 
you are in a position to do a great deal of good by speaking to 4 oe 
people on this subject. Show them a copy of THE Spirit oF ae 
Missions. Tell them of the great work for which it stands Ro ose 2 
and win them to become readers of THE SPIRIT OF ost 
MIssIONS. 2° ee 
If we were all to carry on such promotion work a On is 
\ So 
great amount of good could be done, and at the oo 
end of the summer we should come home feel- ae 
° 
ing more than ever that we had had a share et 
in the Church’s work. e ee 
The coupon attached to this page can x Fs ee 
: (J < ap 
be filled out with the name of any s a) EES 
new subscriber and sent in to this S fh oe s & 
i ? ee S 
office. Why not use it now! BPP hg 


ADVERTISING— MISCELLANEOUS 


PEWS -ALIARS-PULPITS 


Write Today for Our “Catalog LE” 


An Authoritative Guide on Church Séating. - 
valuable suggestions on designs, finishes, seating 
Please send Floor Plan and state 
fully your requirements. 


Blackboards, School Supplies, Catalog LE 1, 
School Desks, Catalog LE 2 


Gimerican Seating Company 


CHICAGO, 


plans, etc. 


218 S. WABASH AV. 
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Gives 


—— _ 
WAOZAINY 


[NEW YORK, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SHOP IN THIS MONEY - SAVING 
STORE 


WITHOUT LEAVING YOUR EASY CHAIR 


Our thousand-page catalogue, accurately illustrating and describing our 


merchandise, is our sole representative and salesman. 


By selling to you through 


this book we eliminate several agents’ profits which you have been in the habit 


SPECIAL BUREAU FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONARIES 


Recognition of our unexcelled shipping 
service to foreign ports is seen in the fact 
that we have recently been appointed the 
official and exclusive shipping agents for 
ooh rane alee ey Committee of the Y. M. 


‘The safety, economy and reliability of 
our foreign shipments is everywhere known. 
We alone, of all American merchandise 


houses make carload shipments to the Ori- 
ent, thus securing the lowest possible rates 
on the shipments as a whole and on each 


individual shipment. We also ship in car- 
load lots to Atlantic export points. 

We solicit the handling of outside export 
shipments. We will gladly ship donations 
and presents to missionaries in foreign 
lands—whether the supplies are secured 
outside of our establishment or combined 
with purchases from this store. 

For the sake of economy and safety you 
should use our unexcelled shipping service. 
Before making a foreign shipment, consult 
with Mr. M. D. Howell, manager of our 
export division. He will gladly give you 
the benefit of his experience and knowledge 
without cost to you. 

Missionaries in foreign lands can order 
from this one store the necessities and com: 
forts to which they had become accustomed 
in the home land. This will prove both an 
economy and convenience. ur catalogue 
will be sent free to any address on request. 


of paying. This means that the cost 
of your life’s necessities is reduced 
from 20 to 50 per cent. 


Millions are saving each year 
many dollars—often hundreds of 
dollars—that they had been need- 
lessly spending before. 


This opportunity can be yours 
also, if you will send for your free 
copy of our catalogue—and start 
buying from its bargain crowded 
pages. 

Our merchandise includes almost 
everything within the ordinary 
wants of man—articles to eat, to 
wear, or to use in any way. We 
guarantee the quality to be the best 
that can be secured for the money. 
We guarantee also that you will be 
thoroughly pleased with each pur- 
chase. If you are not, you may re- 
turn the unsatisfactory purchase 
and we will refund your money, to- 
gether with the transportation 
charges you have paid. 

Merely drop us a card tonight, 
and we will mail our big catalogue 
of money-saving offers free of 
charge to you. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO AVENUE BRIDGE 


CHICAGO 
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Kindly mention Tue Spirit or Missions when writing to advertisers. 


